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Success of the Community Gardens Con- | 
ducted by the Norton Companies’ Employees a 
a Solution of the Waste Land Problem 


M*s inutacturing piant located in the sub In England, too, colonies known tment gal 
i r in n init dens are frequently found in the suburbs of the 


small communities own conside1 

able art f land which is put to no profitable industrial centers But in every such case, in Ge! 
use, but is held idle pending the time when it will many, England and other countries, the men pa 
be needed for extensions of the works. Much of the land owners for the privilege 

$s property is well adapted for gardening; in The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., tr 
lumerous cases it was formerly worked as a farm. ing the experiment this summer of gardens for it 
Many workmen are keen for the opportunity to till employees rhe established excellence and unde 
little tract ground during their spare time, and veloped possil ilities of the European institution 
the owners have the chance to grant them the privi were recognized by officials of the company who 
lege, at st to them and at practically no ex have had the opportunity to study the plan at first 
pense to the company. hand, and it has been adapted on a broad and libera 

The plan has seldom even been considered in basis. The success of the venture is alread) 
Amer lo be sure, individual employees have sured. In fact this is putting it very mildl \ 


been given the right to farm company land, but an great good has been done, with little cost to any 
orgal stem has rarely if ever been carried one outside of the expenditure of brainwork and 
out there, and, in connection with industrial works. muscular effort of the gardeners. 

and free charge, probably as rarely in Europe. Early in the spring every employee of the com 
Community gardens are common enough across the pany, and of its affiliated neighbor, the Norton 
water, but they are not under the patronage of the Grinding Company, was offered the use of a section 


employ s. In Germany, where thousands of of land, on the sole condition that he should culti 
Workmen and their families live in barrack-like vate it. The company owns at Greendale a large 
houses custom is to rent and farm vacant area which formerly was a prosperous farm It 
grour ially in communities which are assem- was acquired in order that ample room would be 
oe res ess of trades and places of employment. provided for the growth of the great works in year 
somet the land is no small distance from the to come. The cream of this land, about 8 acres 
homes ; infrequently it is several miles away. was selected for the gardens—little farms is a bet 
some the men build shack-like houses on the ter word for then The ground was plowed and 
bren | with their families spend their week harrowed, and was laid out in lots measuring 50 

_ U iltivating their gardens and enjoying 75 ft., with suitable dividing thoroughfar and 
- nd the fellowship of their neighbors. paths The sections were numbered and appor 
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tioned among the workers who made application. from 4 to 8 p. m. on the first five y 
The 89 men who accepted the generous oppor- and all day Saturdays and Sundays. 
tunity represent a wide variety of kinds and grades It was realized in the beginning that 
of employment, both in the office and in the works. could not be conducted to the best adva 
The company offered to furnish seed to anyone who without a definitely organized manage: 
could not immediately afford the purchase, reim- the Norton Agricultural Society was e 
bursement to be made later, but, it is pleasant to a governing body. Every holder of 
state, not one person asked the favor. In addition made a member and signed the rules 
to the 89 individual gardens, the company cultivates tions, and became entitled to a vote, i; 
five plots itself, for the benefit of the dining room ballot for the supervising committee, 
in which luncheon is served daily. A pipe line was actual executive head. The rules and 
laid with taps at convenient intervals, so that water signed by this committee are reproduc: 


is available for use when there is a searcity of rain, The minute the weather permitt 

the supply being turned on from 4 to 8 a. m. and spring, the men went to work on th 

2 and in the early mor in 
: noon hour and after irs 


farms were busy places 
afternoons and Sunday 
swarmed with people. he w 
| and children joined heart 

task of giving final pre; 

| the soil, and in the planting. Ey: 
| the babies were taken 


made comfortable in t! sweet 
country air. In no case ambi- 
tion lagged. A weed a ral 


form of vegetation on the prer 
and noxious insects have a precari- 
ous existence. The restrictions em- 
bodied in the rules and regulations 
as to orderliness and neighborli 
ness have not proved themselves 
necessary. Pride is the really con- 
trolling factor. Rivalry is keen, and 
amounts to actual competition, for 
the Norton Agricultural Societ) 
holds exhibitions at which prizes 
are awarded for the best specimens 
of vegetables. The first was giver 
in connection with a picnic of t! 
Norton Agricultural Society wh 
was held on the farm, when 
midsummer products were show! 
the winners receiving cash prizes 
offered by the company. 

The crops raised in the gardens 
are widely varied. Potatoes take th 
lead, a good deal of ground being 
devoted to this essentially impor- 
tant vegetable, which has thriv' 
prodigiously, for the soil has 
proved itself particularly w 
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\ Series of Views Taken in the Employees’ Gardens at the PI 


lant of the Norton Company Showing a Bird's-¢ 

"ay : 7 ; tn any $ ig a ird’s 
the Farm at the Beginning of the Season at the Top with Views of Some of the Gardens Being Cultivated ! 
Engraving on the Preceding Page Shows the Judging of the Products for Awards in the Prize Contes 








the development of the staple. The list 
ts runs through corn, peas, beans, 
pumpkins, melons, lettuce, radishes, and, 
the limits of the edible vegetables of the 
one of North America. 
Q the Norton farmers had had experience 
¢, while others were mere tyros. A 
rdial co-operation immediately developed 
unity which has become a sort of school 
ire. The skilled assist the unskilled by 
| advice. The company co-operates with 
| the men co-operate among themselves, 
combination highly stimulating to effi- 
stituting an influence which cannot help 
from the gardens to the works. 
f the farming may be classed as intensive, 
is made to produce a maximum. The 
produce that can be raised on a compara- 
area is surprisingly large. The cur- 
ses of these families for vegetables have 
nothing, and the cellars of many of them 
e a stock which should last through the 
strikingly successful have been the 
that the promise for next season is a 
of twice the size. 

: . use of idle land owned by industrial con- 
f inestimable help to employees when 
poor and many of them cannot be given 
; work. And in these days of high prices 

ecessities of life an auxiliary income may 

atest importance to the man with a family 

n business is at its best. He is not re- 

ng something for nothing, beyond the free 

pportunity to engage for himself in the most 
holesome of labor. 


‘ r¢ s ( 


Norton Agricultural Society Rules 
and Regulations 


1. Each man to whom a lot is allotted will 
become an active member of the society and will 
be entitled to vote at all regular meetings. 

The acceptance of a lot signifies the inten- 

the person to comply with all the rules 

egulations now enacted or that may there- 
enacted by the society. 

even members, including a chairman, all 

| by the society, shall constitute a “Super- 

Committee,” whose duties it shall be to 

se a general supervision over the entire 
ect, enforce the rules and regulations that 

epted by the society; to arrange, with the 

e of the company, for the purchase of 

iterials that may be needed; to assign the 

a proper manner, and to serve the society 

possible way to the best of their ability. 

!. Each member shall keep his plot weeded to 
nable extent. 

Each member shall keep his plot free from 

injurious insects. 

tach member shall have proper regard for 

hbor planting, and in going and coming 
ury to the other crops. 

No member shall discard his refuse into 

plot, but into the swamp adjoining the 


ich member shall give his allotment suffi- 
(tention to make its appearance in con- 
with the general character of the others. 
member shall plant any closer than 18 
m every partition boundary line. 
sing Committee: 
JOHN COLLINS, Chairman. 
Epw. VAN DER PYL. 
CHARLES STALKER. 
CHARLES E. Copy. 
ARTHUR LAPORTE. 
WALTER S. LONGELY. 
WILLIAM I. CoLson. 
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A Hand Machine for Bending Large Pipe 

The line of pipe-bending machines of the Ped- 
rick Tool & Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been recently increased by the addition of a 
machine for making bends in large diameter pipe. 





Operated Machine Lor Bending 
Up to 4 Ir n Diameter 


The construction of this machine is practically the 
same as the smaller ones already built, the same 
principles being employed with such modifications 
as are necessary to give the additional strength re- 
quired for the bending of heavy pipe. It is pointed 
out that by using this new machine it is possible to 
accomplish the work in a shorter space of time and 
at far less expense than by the ordinary methods 
employed. 

The main frame of the machine is a rectangular 
casting which is ribbed on one side and has large 
bosses for the gear shafts. The gears used are of 
heavy pitch with machine cut teeth of wide faces. 
The ratio between the various gears employed is 
large and permits hand power to be used. In oper- 
ation the pipe to be bent rests in a quadrant which 
is attached to the face plate gear. There are two 
resistance rollers which have vertical and lateral 
adjustment, so that they may be brought to bear 
on the pipe at any desired point. The machine 
possesses enough power to bend a pipe 4 in. in 
diameter when cold and unfilled through an are of 
90 deg. In the accompanying illustration the ma- 
chine is shown bending a pipe of this size on a 
radius of 18% in., which is somewhat smaller than 
that usually called for in standard practice. 


Newark Industrial Exposition 


Newark, N. J., is to have another exhibition of its 
arts and industries. It will be held September 12 to 
26, inclusive, in the armory, wherein the former very 
successful exposition was held. This year’s show will 
probably not be confined strictly to industries within 
Newark’s geographical lines but will embrace Greater 
Newark industries. A novel and most attractive plan 
for the exhibits has been created by the Exposition As- 
sociation architects and the decorative and lighting 
effects are to be of surpassing beauty. Reservations of 
space have been so many that a highly representative 
exposition is assured. In all likelihood the exposition 


will become an annual affair, a permanent corporation 
having been formed with ample capital to conduct such 
an enterprise. 


The Seat of War in Belgium 


Industries of 


Liege — Machine 


Shops with American Tools— 


Belgian and 


BY AN 


The determined defense of the Belgians at Liege 
was made doubly necessary by reason of the im- 


portant artillery and small-arms works located 
there. The Belgian Government is almost wholly 
dependent on the Liege district for arms and 
armament. 


IMPORTANT LIEGE INDUSTRIES 


The great Cockerill Works (Societe John Cock- 
erill) is located close to Liege at the suburban town 
of Seraing. Ordinarily the Cockerill Works gives 
employment to more than 10,000 men. ‘The prin 
cipal output consists of artillery and coast defense 





rtion of the 


Building 


material. Belgium for a number of years past has 
added armored cupola defenses to her land fortifi- 
cations, and the majority of these cupolas were built 
by Cockerill. The standard Belgian field-artillery 
gun is of Cockerill design and known the 
Cockerill gun. The caliber is 2.95 in. In addition 
to field-pieces Cockerill turns out large caliber guns 
for coast defense positions. The output at the 
Cockerill Works also includes locomotives, steam 
and gas engines, and a varied lot of railroad equip- 
ment. The plant is easily the most important in 
size and output in Belgium. Much of the machine- 
tool installation is not as modern as can be found 
in other Belgian plants, but of late years Cockerill 
has undertaken to introduce many American ma- 
chine tools, and especially those of the automatic 
type, together with grinders and milling machines. 

The Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre is 
located at Herstal, a suburb of Liege, and gives em- 
ployment to over 3000 people. The rifles, carbines 


is as 


OCCASIONAL 


———  C0”0¥08C Es 


French Cannon 


CONTRIBUTOR 


and revolvers used in the Belgian army ema; 
the most part from the Liege distri 
about Liege are some 35 firms engaged 
duction of sporting arms, the largest being prop. 
ably the Pieper Works. This establishment has jp. 
stalled the latest types of machine tools obtainable 
and the equipment is largely American. The Pieper 
plant undertakes to do all work within its sho 
limits. Other shops arrange to have work taker 
to the homes of the workmen, under the idea + 
overhead charges are cut down. At such plants: 
assembling work is carried on. 

Liege of two important machine- 


ate for 
In and 


n the pro- 


boasts 


» Cockerill Works 


works, namely, De Longdoz and Fetue-Defize. Still 
another plant, Jaspers, but smaller, is located there, 
and midway between Liege and Seraing is Req ée 
Malzine, one of the best fitted up gear-cutting 
plants in all Europe. Ninety per cent. of the ma 
chine tools at Malzine are of American origin. The 
same statement may almost apply to the Melnotte 
Works, located a short distance to the north a 
Liege. At the last named plant almost the entre 
installation of tools came from the United States. 
The great machinery works known as the Meuse 
Works lies just outside the city of Liege, while 
within the confines of the town proper is the St 
Leonard Locomotive Works, one of the oldest and 
best known in Europe. 

Liege is indeed a great machinery section, and 
the closing of all the above plants may naturally 
expected in consequence of the war—all but the 
gun plants, since the latter can be utilized 0 long 
as they can be held. 
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Liere to Set 


River ’ ‘ 
Cockerill Works 





\N AND FRENCH FIELD ARTILLERY 


test importance is ascribed by military 

part which field artillery will play in 

truggle. In 1870 France was clearly 

Krupp wedge-block field guns. The 

ed great hopes on the mitrailleuse, a 

hine gun, but that weapon failed miser- 

ery outset of the war. Private firms in 

Krupp, Skoda, Schneider & Co. and 

ve carried forward the development of 

ery year by year. Some idea of the ad- 

ide was first gleaned by the work of 

ins in the Boer war. These pieces easily 
itranged the English standard field-pieces. The 
French guns in the hands of the Boers were 


Schneider pieces manufactured at Creusot, France. 


Balkan war the Servians did remark- 
e work with still later makes of Schneider guns. 
There is a popular impression that the French 


: 
he jate 





tion at the Melnotte Works, 





temicourt, near 


army is equipped with field 
guns of the type made famil 
iar by the Servians and the 
This is 
The French Government cun 
is manufactured at 
ernment arsenals and 
no circumstances can lit be 
purchased. 
crecy 


Boers. erroneous 


the Woy 


The greatest s« 
surrounds the manu- 
facture of this weapon, and 
it is the rule to keep the guns 
well 
when on 


covered with tarpauli: 





parade re 
ordnance officers superintend 
all ste ps of the manufacture 
of these pieces, and there is 

no letting out or contracting 
on the part of private plants. 

The field guns in use throughout the European 
services to-day all employ the long recoil system; 
that is to say, the gun carriage is immovable. In the 
case of guns not so equipped there is necessary a 
running of the gun into battery again 
discharge. The long recoil guns have the 
taken up in cylinders either placed under the car 
riage or along the trail. The mechanical arrange 
ment differs in different services, but the principle 
is the same, namely, to hold the gun carriage rigidly 
in place, and to allow the gun to recoil on the car 
riage, without moving the carriage. The energy of 
recoil is utilized to run the gun out after each dis 
charge to its normal position on the carriage. 

The effective development of the long recoil field 
carriage only began after 1897, when France had 
adopted her model of that year. 
was first attempted, hydraulic transmission was 
tried, but the complications proved to be too great 


aiter each 


recolil 


When long recoil 


1s 


se 
rn eA NS 





Liege Mostly American 


Works 
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and recourse was had to spiral springs. These made complete; that it to say, it stand ost per. 
springs were applied in the recoil cylinder in layers, pendicular to the ground and not at a The 
with telescopic tubes. Ehrhardt, a German artillery projectiles when carried on the march ¢ their 


manufacturer, tried to do without the tubes by wind- 
ing the springs in the opposite direction, but this 
system has not been followed to any great extent. 
England purchased Ehrhardt guns during the Boer 
war, as her own pieces were recognized as having 
been outclassed. 

In the late Krupp guns the action of the recoil is 
transmitted directly on a single spring without any 
of the complications arising through affording 
transmission between recoil and counter recoil. The 
brake piston rod of the Krupp field gun is held in 
the head of the cradle by a nut, and the brake cylin- 
der is fixed to a lug at the breach of the gun. The 
spiral spring of flattened wire surrounding the 
cylinder is retained by the bottom of the cradle in 
the rear and compressed by a collar on the brake 
cylinder in front. The recoiling gun, pulling the 
cylinder back through the rear plate of the cradle, 
compresses the spring. There is no transmission, 
and recoil and compression are of equal length. 


SHRAPNEL FIRE 


The object to be attained by modern field artil- 
lery is effective shrapnel fire. The majority of the 
European field pieces have a calibre of 2.95 in. and 
throw a shrapnel projectile weighing about 14% lb. 
This shrapnel shell is fitted with about 260 bullets, 
and experience shows that those bullets, to do ef- 
fective work against men and horses, must have a 
striking energy of about 700 ft.-lb. The walls of 
the shrapnel shells are thin. Only a small bursting 
charge is necessary to tear open the walls and re- 
lease the bullets. The bullets do not gain an in- 
creased impetus or velocity in consequence of this 
bursting of the shell; on the contrary, the velocity 
of the bullets following the burst is the velocity of 
the shell proper. 

Shrapnel is burst over and short of the object 
fired at, and is designed especially for use against 
troops in the open or sheltered behind light screens. 
By being burst over earthworks, the bullets will 
search out the troops sheltered behind. The Boers 
found the English shrapnel so searching that they 
had recourse to digging their trenches at a slope, 
the bottom of the trench sloping toward the enemy. 

The question as to the range of shrapnel depends 
on the initial velocity of the projectile. There is a 
maximum velocity dependent upon the firing charges 
of the gun itself. It is understood, however, that 
the new French guns have an effective shrapnel 
range of 6000 yd. It was not many years ago when 
3500 yd. was considered a good shrapnel range. 

The effective use of shrapnel as in evidence to- 
day was unknown in the United States during the 
civil war. Solid shot and shells carrying lighted 
fuses were used for long-range work, and grane and 
canister for close work. The cannoneers stood up in 
the open. The caissons stood about 15 to 20 yd. in 
the rear, and men ran with the charges between 
the caissons and the guns. 


MODERN PROTECTION TO GUNNERS 


All this is changed today. Instead of the cais- 
sons being in the rear, the French and Belgians place 
the gun caissons alongside the guns, and not more 
than two to three feet away. The guns are provided 
with shields, and after the first shot the gun is 
rigidly planted in the ground. Two men operate 
the piece, one to train and fire and a second to load 
and eject the empty cartridge case. 

The gun caisson or limber is up-ended much like 
a dump cart, only the ending of the caisson body is 


heads down, but with the running of 
into battery and up-ending the cartridg: 
lel to the ground. The top of the caisson consjcts a 
two doors, which swing outward when a 


is up-ended and form wing protections for the gyp. 
ners who serve out the ammunition. 

The bottom of the caisson and the wing doors 
are of light steel construction, not over |, jp ;, 
thickness, and are impervious to steel-jacketed }y 


lets of the standard military rifle. 

Three gunners kneel behind the protecting ho 
tom of the caisson. They are completely sheltereg 
from rifle fire. Two of these men pass out the am. 
munition; the third cuts the shrapnel fuse to the re. 
quired number of seconds. As a rule the tim 
flight does not extend beyond 22 seconds, and | 
ordinary shrapnel service 10 to 12 seconds are em. 
ployed. It all depends on the distance of the ene; 
Good practice demands that the shrapnel be burst 
at a point about 150 yards short of the object fired 
at. The effect is to release the small balls withiy 
The bullets then rush on at the full remaining 
velocity of the shell in the form of a sheaf, and strike 
the ground within a rectangle about the size of an 
ordinary company formation. The dispersion of the 
bullets is regulated largely by the position of the 
bursting-powder charge. In the case of some makes 
of shrapnel the bursting charge is in the head 
the projectile, while in other designs the charge is 
at the base of the shell. Shrapnel shells are in a 
number of services provided with percussion fuses 
in addition to the time mechanism. This insures 
the bursting of the shell when striking the ground 


not. 


y 


RAPIDITY OF GUN SERVICE 


In the Belgian and French plan of placing the 
caissons when in action alongside of the guns there 
is gained great rapidity of service, and a rate of 14 
to 15 aimed shots per minute is readily obtainable 
An even higher rate of fire can be conducted, but 14 
aimed shots are perfectly practicable under varying 
conditions. By keeping the caisson close up to the 
guns there is avoided any exposure of men in run- 
ning with ammunition to the guns. Opponents 
the practice point out that if the caisson is exploded 
by a shot from the enemy it will probably also de- 
stroy the gun, but there is no knowledge, so far as 
known from experience, that the same thing would 
not happen if the caisson were exploded 15 yd. in 
the rear of the piece. The target presented by cals- 
son and gun on the same front line is regarded as 
hardly more dangerous than a deep target afforded 
by placing the caisson 15 yd. to the rear. Ine: 
dentally, it may be remarked that the latter practice 
has been followed in the United States service, U' 
many artillery officers believe that the Belgian and 
French method is preferable. In the French an¢ 
Belgian practice the horses are moved off to the rear 
200 or 300 yd., if necessary, wherever protection 
can be found in some hollow of the ground. Both 
the Belgians and French resort to indirect fire; th { 
is to say, guns are sheltered behind a knoll or ridge, 
or, if necessary, sunk in pits, and the fire is ¢ 
rected by the battery commander from wherever ™ 
can best see. It is not necessary that the gunner 
have more than the range, time of flight and diree- 
tion of fire. The battery commander watches ™ 
burst of the shrapnel. If it is too short, he forks the 
object fired at by an increased range, and the! 
reaches the object on the third shot by taking a me*” 
of the two ranges. Seldom more than two '!* 
shots are required. 
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ipp guns train through 8 degrees of arc 
necessity for shifting the carriage. 

s have greatly increased this train by 
irse to two additional trail flasks which 
it V-fashion in rear of the gun. 


FRENCH LONG RANGE GUNS 


neral Langlois of the French army who 
as the father of the present-day French 
ractice. This officer for several years 
the French Government the developing 
which should be superior in range and 
fire to any field-gun in the world. His 
and claims that the thing could be done 
ited in the War Ministry taking the 
earnest. Langlois, as a practical artil- 
ited what was required, and what should 
r, and Colonel Dupont, a renowned ord- 
eer, Was assigned to work in conjunction 
These two officers have evolved the field- 
France now and on which 
ends for her armies to win in the field. 
Puteaux arsenal is responsible for many 
s and it may interest American machine- 
rs to know that American arsenal tools 
the bulk of the equipment utilized in the 
* these pieces. 

berts is quoted as saying that the Boer 
the necessity of having long-range guns 
in the field. This necessity was fei: 
osed to the Schneider guns of the Boers 
ter guns having been outclassed. It will Le 
that the English sent to the front 4.7-in 
6-in. naval guns taken from British cruisers 
provised carriages for the use of those gun:+ 
It is doubtful if any such disparity will 
etween field guns in the various European 
it it is apparent that Krupp 75-millimeter 
2.95-i1 field guns are unequal to attacking 
ipolas such as are found in the defenses 
\gainst such defenses heavy pieces are 
then recourse must be had to specially 
red flat cars running on railroad tracks 
ient strength to withstand the heavy 
s. Such carriages, it is understood, 
he difficulty is to transport these armored 
the front, especially when railroads have 
rn up, bridges destroyed and roads damaged 
prevent any rapid reconstruction. Against 
ipolas of the Belgian Cockerill type 8-in. 
estimated, alone will suffice and these 8- 

pproximate 15 and 20 tons in weight. 


possesses 


eye Engine Company, Salem, Ohio, one 
and largest manufacturing enterprises 
went into the hands of a receiver August 
banks of Salem started the action. The 
ippointed Hiram Greiner, secretary and 
the company, receiver, and it is under 
the plant will continue to run under per- 


court. The petition filed does not set 
company is insolvent, but sets up that 
ests of all the creditors can best be 


king this action. The Buckeye En 


been credited with doing more than any 
try to build up Salem. 


rine 


Mfg. Company, of which William J 
tary, 2850 North Twenty-third street, 
is exploiting a new process for tin- 
ing, discovered by a resident of that 
tated that the use of this 


. “| for a coating on steel, a 
. nickel. 


process gives 


brighter 


IRON AGE 


Chrome-Vanadium Rolled Steel Wheels 


In The Iron Age for November 13, 1913, an account 
of the physical and other properties of a consignment 
of heat-treated chrome-vanadium rolled steel wheels 
which the Grand Trunk Railway had secured for ex 
perimental purposes was given. Some data regarding 
the results are now available. 

The object was to definitely determine the relative 
merits of different types of tender wheels under the 
difficult conditions obtaining on its Jines. The railroad 
equipped the tenders of successive lots of the Class M 
Mikados, purchased during the past year and a half, 
with different types of wheels. There were three lots 
of these tenders, of 25 each, equipped respectively with 
unheat-treated tired wheels, oil-treated 
carbon rolled steel wheels and oil-treated chrome-vana 
dium rolled steel wheels. One of the most seriou 
lems in locomotive maintenance with which 
road has to contend is the large amount of shelling of 
wheels and tires during the cold winter months. U 
the conditions existing freedom from or the 
resistance to shelling is possibly the chief gauge of the 
merits of a wheel. 

Comparison was possible under the following un 
usually equal conditions: There were an equal number 
of wheels of the various types; the quantity was suf 
ficient to permit of definite conclusions; the wheels were 
running under practically equal conditions; and, in ef 
fect, the period of service was the same; for, though 


carbon steel 


prop 


this rail 


nder 


greatest 


the steel] tired wheels Ve ( 1! ervice lor ore LNAI 
the others, they saw little service during the winte1 
1913 and the real test of their merits came last 


which was an unusually 
A summary of the 


resistance to 


severe one 
facts disclosed as to the relativ 


three different tyne ol 


; : 
shelling of the 


wheels is given in the following table: 
l lium ro } 
W er I t r ler 00 
W ht te é 
rs wl s ' I 
Date engines entered set ‘ ry Q . 
. pair wheels removed 
count shelling up to M 
1914 
Percentage of total shell 
Relative rate of shelling 
other makes as ompare 
with oil-treated 
rolled steel whee 


that 
oil-treated chrome-vanadiun 


From this it will be seen 
100, or 3 per cent. of the 
rolled stee! wheels had to be 
shelling. Te oil-treated wheels shelled 
3 times as much and the steel tired wheels 5% times as 
much as the oil-treated vanadium 


only 3 pairs out of 


removed on account of 


carbon steel 


rolled steel wheels. 


Further comparison showed that of the oil-treated 
vanadium wheels only 8 pairs or 8 per cent. had to be 
removed from any and every cause, such as sharp 
flanges, etc. Of the oil-treated carbon steel wheels 22 


pairs or 22 per cent. had been removed; and of the steel 
tired wheels, 52 pairs or 52 per cent. 

In the latter case, the larger number of 
is attributable as far as other causes than 
concerned, to their longer service. As 
ing, however, this circumstance 
comparison with the other two makes. All the cases of 
shelled steel tired wheels occurred during the past 
winter, while none shelled during the short period in 
which they were in service during the winter months 
of 1913. 

As regards wearing qualities, the oil-treated chrome 
vanadium rolled steel wheels showed 68 per cent. more 
mileage per unit of wear than the oil-treated carbon 
rolled steel wheels. The former have averaged 14.500 
miles per 1/32 in. tread wear, not including turning, 
as compared with 8600 miles, the record of the latter. 


removals 
shelling is 
shell 
affect the 


regards 
does not 


The C. W. Raymond Company, manufacturer of 
clay-working machinery, Dayton, Ohio, has gone into 


receivers’ hands. This is stated to be due to losses oc- 


casioned by the flood of 1913 and financial conditions 
arising from the European war. 





Theory and Practice of Sherardizin 


What Was Done in 


Which Was Not Operating Satisfactorily 
to Improve Conditions of Men and Product 


BY SAMUEL TROOD 


There has been very little written on the theory 
of sherardizing and almost nothing concerning the 
practical side. It therefore may be helpful to those 
about to engage, or already engaged, in this process 
to know some of the experiences of others in connec- 
tion with sherardizing. For this reason I will try 
and give some of my own personal experiences with 
this process. 

Being engaged as a consulting engineer with a 
large manufacturing company, among other better- 
ment work came the problem of improving the sher- 
ardizing department. Consulting their file on sher- 
ardizing for five years back, I came to the conclusion 
that a thorough study of the process was never 
made, that the company from whom the plant was 
purchased had no explanation for sherardizing and 
that even the inventor himself called the process a 
mystery. I did not believe that a combination of a 
mystery with shop practice was good, but firmly be- 
lieved that success in manufacturing was only pos- 
sible when the shop was well directed and instructed. 
The question then was, how could this be done in 
that case? 

The plant was installed for the purpose of sher- 
ardizing material for their own product. ‘The mate 
rial included bolts, nuts, malleable iron castings and 
line material which could not be satisfactorily) 
treated by other methods. When the plant was in 
stalled the men in charge of the plant knew prac 
tically nothing about the process. Sherardizing was 
done in the same room with pickling and hot gal- 
vanizing. The steam and acid fumes from the large 
pickling tanks (used for pickling large castings 
preparatory to painting) not only had a deleterious 
effect upon the sherardizing process, but also in 
connection with the zinc dust in the air, made work 
ing conditions almost intolerable. Whenever ar 
ticles were pickled in large quantities they were first 
placed in an empty acid tank and the acid and water 
poured over them until covered. When, on inspec 
tion, the pickling process was completed, the acid 
was allowed to run into the sewer. Before all of 
these pickled articles could be washed off most of 
them had acquired a thin coating of rust which 
necessitated another dip in the acid before being 
sherardized. No unloading pit had been provided, 
the dust being dumped upon the floor to be trampled 
under foot and, on several occasions, to be flooded 
by water. The ovens, too, were not suitable for the 
work. The clutches which connected the drums 
with the driving mechanism were crude and clumsy) 
so that they could not be applied from outside. This 
necessitated cooling of the ovens to allow a workman 
to enter the oven to attach a clutch. 

Considerable trouble had been encountered by 
the dust caking and balling in the drums. This 
became so bad at times that nearly a whole drum of 
work would be scrapped and much dust wasted. 
This condition was practically eliminated by con- 
fining the dust in a bin away from all water or acid 


*Consulting engineer, New Castle, P What sherard 


a zing 
really is, defining the process for the first time in a satis 
factory way scientifically, was described by’ Dr. Trood, in 
The Iron Age of July In the second article, in The Jror 
Age for July 30, he discussed practical points in operatir 
a sherardizing plant In the issue for August 6 he described 
and illustrated a typical sherardizing plant In the last 
issue he discussed methods of testing coatings 


(y 
& 
a Sherardizing Plant 
vapors, as well as keeping the temperat 
the limits for the particular dust used. arge 
pickling tanks and paint tank were rem from 
the building, giving more room, improving working 


conditions cons:derably and especially redu 
amount of acid fumes coming in contact 
zine dust. 


ELIMINATING BLACK SPOTS ON FINISHED Work 


One of the principal difficulties was the elin 
tion of black spots on the finished work. At t 
this became very exceessive, not only detracting 
from the appearance of the work but also reducing 
the number of dips the material would stand under 
test. Two principal causes were found this 
fault. The first was the presence of “burnt in” 
slag in the corners or crevices of the material! whict 
it was almost impossible to remove by pickling 
some instances. This was corrected by more i: 
ligent inspection of the material, both before an 
after pickling. In connection with inspection, 
was found that the material received practicall 
inspection before treatment. Whenever slaggy ma- 
terial reached the sherardizing department, the in- 
spector was notified and it was often found that th 
material had been removed from the foundry mor 
than two years before. An entirely new systen 
inspection has since been adopted, which has t 
care of the black spots from this cause. 

The second cause was the presence of acid i 
spongy or porous parts of a casting which was ! 
thoroughly washed out or neutralized. It was diff 
cult to obtain castings without some porous parts 
or corners that were filled with fine cracks, but | 
careful attention to pickling and neutralizing 
black spots were reduced to a minimum. 


for 


gy ir 


OBVIATING NON-UNIFORMITY OF COATING 


Another fault was the non-uniformity of coat 
even with the same kind of material in the 
drum as shown by testing some of the material fr 
different parts of the drum. A heat analys 
furnaces showed a variation of temperature. 
affected the uniformity of coating considerably, ! 
withstanding the drums were rotated through the 
run. This fault was corrected by putting new ! 
fles in the furnaces, additional heat insulation 
doors, and new burners, which gave more unl! 
distribution of heat. New clutches were al 
cluded in the general overhauling of the furnaces, 
which allowed the driving mechanism to 
nected to the drums from outside the furnaces. 

In order to save the excessive waste of 
eight small pickling tanks were installed, togeth 
with sufficient baskets for handling the materia! 
An electric hoist was installed for handling the ! 
kets of material from one tank to another. 5) a 
betterment the quality of pickling was improve & 
well as reducing the amount of supervision require 
because of systematizing the process. By) handlit g 
the material in smaller quantities during pickling 
it was found that better inspection was possible 

Some difficulty was encountered in the case ° 
one particular malleable iron article, or cap, waien 
was swedged on the end of a wooden rod. In thls 
case the sherardizing must be done before the 
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rmed on the rod. Whenever the sherard- reached, as well as the desired diameter of the 
heavy this forming process would cause gear. The entire operation is automati* and it is 
ng or peeling of the coating. By increas- simply necessary for the operator to feed the 
mperature and decreasing the time of the blanks into the machine, where they are held be- 
ising blue dust) the quality of the coating tween two chucks during the rolling operation. It 
improved. In this way the sherardized is stated that a double helical, bevel or spiral bevel 
ild stand the same number of dips test gear can be rolled as easily as a spur gear. The 
h thinner coating and would retain their rolling process eliminates the operation of turning 
ugh the forming process. the edge and after leaving the machine all that is 
necessary to be done to finish the gear is to trim 
NG PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITION OF MEN out the flash and bore and face the hul 
connection the improvement in the psy- 
condition of the men cannot be over- 
Under the adverse conditions the men, 
those in charge, were very skeptical of the 
By explaining the process to them and in- 
g each part of the process with their co- 
it was found that much could be accom- 
This was done by improving the unbearable 
onditions, as well as those having a direct 
ipon the process. Since these improve- 
ere made, this plant has been doing as good 
iny others, while still further improvements 
robably increase the convenience and lessen 
f the process. This is an example of what 
done in one case to improve a plant and 
i means of helping others to overcome their 
ties, who have had the same or similar condi- 
contend with. Reincinieen: 6b Veiaie Geiedt onl Weed enes Geeta 

At one time I was asked concerning the relative the Hot Rolling Process in a Recently Developed M 
of hot galvanizing and sherardizing. My 
swer to this was that a choice between hot gal- 
ng and sherardizing depended upon a choice 
tween skilled labor on the one hand and engineer- 

ntelligence on the other. 
(The End) 





In the accompanying illustration one of each 
type of gears is shown after being rolled and be- 
fore the finishing operation. When this has been 
done, the finished teeth are true and the sides have 
sharp edges. In a recent test a steel casting was 
used as a gear blank and this was rolled success 
fully, although the rolled gear had a somewhat 
Hot Rolled Helical and Bevel Gears rough appearance. The machines have a capacity 
for double helical gears up to a pitch diameter of 


3 


me ago a gear rolling machine for form- 
teeth on spur gear blanks was invented by 
M. Anderson, and for over a year the 
Rolled Gear Forging Company, Cleve- 
of which Mr. Anderson is president, 
producing rolled spur gears for the trade. 
hine employed was illustrated in The Iron 
10, 1913, and different types of ma- 

ng the same process have been designed 


double helical and bevel gears, it being 
at gears of these types can be made as 
by the rolling process as the spur 
\mong the advantages claimed for the 
in addition to a lower cost are that 
much stronger than machine cut gears, 
in the teeth is denser because in rolling 
each one is practically forged by a power- 
pressure and there is freedom from scale. 
ng the small helical gears the ordinary 

s to cut the teeth on two sections which Duty on Tube-Welding Machines 
olted together. This, however, is expen 
is expected with the gear rolling process 


in., small bevel gears up to a maximum pitch 
diameter of 6 in. and spur gears ranging from 
31% to 12 in. on the pitch diameter. Three double 
helical and four small bevel gears can be rolled on 
the machine in 1 min. 

A physical test was made of a machine cut and 
a hot rolled gear, both having a pitch diameter of 
6 in., and it was found that the hot rolled gear be- 
fore case hardening had a yield point of 7918 lb., 
or 22.6 per cent. higher than the machine cut gear 
which had a yield point of 6470 lb. The hardness 
as measured by a scleroscope gave results of 26 and 
22 respectively. When the gears were case hard 
ened it was found that the hot rolled gear had a 
yield point 9 per cent. higher than the machine cut 
gear. A set of photomicrographs was taken and 
confirmed the results of the physical test. 


y 


The Board of General Appraisers of New York ha 
: ; decided adversely to a claim by the Davis-Bournor 
he double helical gears can be produced  yjjje Company that tube-welding machines were 


cheaper than by the ordinary machine cut- titled to enter this country at a duty of 30 per cent 
ess there will be a considerable demand ad valorem under the tariff of 1909 as machine tool 
take the place of spur gears where they The collector had classified the articles as manufac 
ered preferable to the latter, but where tures of metal dutiable at 45 per cent. The board 
are now used on account of their com- ‘decided that the machines do not employ a meta 
cl eapness. Other places in which it is eae cero oi ae 
hese gears will be used are in the con- 
' heavy automobile trucks, which have 
‘lutches and in street cars. Like the 
gear blanks the double helical and bevel 
made by rolling the hot gear blank 
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The manufacture of gas mantles is a business which 
has been directly affected by the European war. Tho- 
rium, which is essential in manufacturing the lighting 
surface of the mantle, is almost wholly manufactured 


lie, the blank being forced into contact in Germany and it is impossible at present to secure 
‘ie roll until the proper depth of tooth is a supply of this material. 





The Schoop Process of Metal Sprayin 
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A Pistol Used Into Which the Metals Are Fed as 
Wire—Theory of the Process and Its Applica- 
tions in Coating, Decorating and Copying in Metal 


The Schoop metal spray process of protecting 
or decorating materials of all descriptions has been 
in successful commercial use in Europe for several 
years. It will now be introduced in the United 
States by the Metals Coating Company of America, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, which has acquired 
the American rights of Schoop and other European 
inventors and already had the basic patent which 
controls impacting of metals irrespective of the 
It thus can utilize 


nature of the apparatus used. 








in metal spraying a group of inventions, no one of 
which would suffice for the present the 
commercial development the process has attained. 

The mechanism of the “pistol” by means of 
which the metal spray is applied is simple and the 
weight is small. The flexibility of the range of 
operation is limited only by the length of connec 
tions with the compressed air supply and with tanks 
of oxygen and hydrogen. Therefore, it can be used 
in covering such large bodies as steel structures 
with a permanent preservative. The possibilities 
of the apparatus are indicated by the statement 
that a protective coating of lead can be applied for 
2c. or less per square foot of surface. The pistol as 
used in Europe has been much improved by the 
American owners of the patent rights. 

Elemental and alloyed metals are handled with 
equal facility. Lead, tin, zinc, aluminum, copper, 
brass, bronze, German silver, and the more precious 
metals are deposited in a coating from 0.001 in. up- 
ward in thickness. The materials which may be 
treated in this manner include metals, wood, paper, 
stone, clay, cement, cotton, woolen and silk fabrics, 
and glass. Whatever the surface, the spray quickly 
coats it with a dense adherent film of the metal 
which, in the form of wire, is fed into the pistol 
Under a magnifying glass the metal is seen to be 
distributed with exact evenness. It takes a burnish 
even when deposited on ordinary paper. The only 
preliminary preparation of the surface is the re- 
moval in a sand blast of paint or varnish or any 
thing else which may fill the pores. 


stage of 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SPRAYING PISTOL 


A study of the application of the process under 
commercial conditions reveals the almost revolu- 
tionary nature of the invention. The pistol is 
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shown in the illustrations. It weighs on 
The cold wire is pulled from a reel into one ey 
the 3-in. cubical box, continuously and uniformly 
at the rate of about 12 ft. a minute, wh * 
mouth of the short nozzle at the opposite e; 
issues a continuous hot blast that carries entrain 
in it, with a velocity of about 3000 ft. a 

very fine spray of molten metal. 

The mechanism within the box consis 9 
air-driven feeding and wire-straightening devi, 
which the metal into the nozzle core. The 
wire remains cold and unaltered until it is al 
'g in. from the nozzle, at which point it undergoes 
the transformation into spray. The d 
rected at the surface which it is proposed to cover 
from a distance of only 5 or 6 in. The tempera 
ture of the molten metal spray at the nozzle varies 
according to the wire used, from 700 to 2000 deg 
F., yet at this trivial distance none of the materials 
that have been mentioned are injured or altered jr 
the act of being metallized. Matches held in 
Zinc are immediately coated over with 
ignition, and the thinnest paper and wood received 
the impacting particles into their pores without 
charring. issuing at 1550 deg. F. is de 
posited on thin silken fabric without injur 
textile. 

The 


pistol are 


leads 


nozzle 


spray 
Brass 


details of the metal 
shown in Fig. 1, in which one side plat 
has been removed from the box, and in Fig. 2, 1 
which mechanism is seen in plan and sectior 
Three hose pipes lead oxygen, hydrogen and 
from their respective containers to the burner tube 
and blast nozzle, which are concentric. Provis 
is made for convenient control of the gases. 

The feed apparatus consists of a turbine, ope! 
ated by the air independently of the blast, whic! 
drives friction wheels. A cone of gears permits 
any desired regulation of feed. The wire is tf 
down the core of the inner burner piece at the end 


mechanical spraying 
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m of the mixture of hydrogen and 
vhich gases pass simultaneously between 
irner pieces. Immediately in front of the 

the nozzle discharges a powerful blast 

ch completes the disintegration of the 
auses its particles to be entrained in 
ding gas and air. A supply of compressed 
nks of commercial oxygen and hydrogen 
ducing valves are the only requisites in 
the pistol with any metal in the form of 
here lead is sprayed the pistol handles a 
in diameter, distributing 1 lb. of metal 
ite. With all other metals the wire used 
eter of 0.8 mm. Fig. 3 shows the pistol, 
verting a cement statue into a bronze 


THEORY OF THE PROCESS 


idering what occurs in the Schoop proc- 
essary to bear in mind the singular fact 
prayed metal moves only five or six inches 
point of fusion and the object to be 
i yet does not reach the object in a molten 
ven possesses so low a temperature that 
safely directed for a moment upon the 
hout injury and can be continuously im- 
n materials such as cloth, paper, wood 
elluloid, any one of which would be con- 
the heat of a molten metal. 
eory is that the gaseous medium used is 
rer in volume at any moment than the 
has pulverized and is carrying, and the gas 
ling so rapidly that its temperature is far 
that of the spray. A rapid exchange of 
erefore takes place between them, which 
tes the molten particles and gives them a 
ture far below the melting point. If the 
arrived at the base in a liquid state with 
of 3000 ft. a second they would simply 
he plate and most of them would re- 
a matter of fact they impact and inter- 
reely, and the later bombarding particles 
the earlier ones to form homogeneous 
lies. It is supposed that the 
metal just before impinging with great 
a hard surface are in an abnormal phys- 
n. Due to the heat of collision they 
ly into a vapor which condenses and 
the relatively cold receiving body, pene- 
smotic pressure the superficial pores of 
any affinity for the latter exists; 
they are driven in by the pressure be- 
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cooled 


nere 


er case the metal condenses and solidifies 
etration and is effectively dovetailed into 
The hammering and bombardment of the 
first coat by the minute succeeding par- 
practically a process of cold working. The 
particles liquefy and solidify so rapidly 
etal has not time to return to its natural 
state. The theory seems to be supported 
nations of the sprayed deposits; for the 
the metal coatings and of the whole 
roduced by the process is found to be 
and vitreous throughout. 


APPLICATIONS AND COSTS 


ess has been applied in many directions. 
er existing processes, there is no need to 
whole of an object or structure to the 
\ny part, however small, can be metal 
with any one of a dozen metals. Three 


of 


f application have been developed so 


preserve from decay in the atmosphere or 
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Fig The Proces of Converting cs | 


from moisture or any form of chemical action ob 
jects of any coherent substance, 
paper, stone, cement, etc., and particularly object 
and structures of the essential but 


including 


vulnerable met 


als, cast iron and steel, in every variety of their 
in the arts. 
2. To decorate all or part of an object of 


metal or of any coherent substance. 

3. To copy in metal, by means of the detachabl 
sprayed coatings obtainable with the pis 
metallic, cement or composition object. 

The possibilities of the process appeal strong 
to the imagination. Any permanent pre 
against the atmosphere is of inestimable 
pecially with large structural work. To be able t 
treat iron and steel so that they are not subject to 
the action of acids and other chemical sul 
should work a 


TY 


,erTva ‘ 


stance 


large saving in cost. Wood and 
other inflammable ‘materials are fire-proofed. For 
example, a match thus coated with zinc cannot be 
ignited even when held in a flame. Wooden pat 


terns now duplicated in metal form for extensive 
foundry uses are preserved in wood indefinitely by 


spraying with the desired metal. For marine pur 
poses an application of the process should be of 
large importance. In the electrical industry the 
possibilities are great. For instance, carbon 

coated instantly with copper. Resistance laminze 


of any thickness can be deposited on any metal or 
substance. Commutators can be rapidly built uy 
of any shape and the resulting copper or metal used 
is of a density and uniformity of quality that adapt 
it for electrical purposes. The possibilities in gal 
vanizing will be recognized. 

The cost of operating the Schoop process in the 
United States has carefully ascertained 
through experience with the appliance in the last 
six months. The seven metals most commonly used 
for protecting or decorating surfaces are lead, zinc, 


easily 


been 
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aluminum, brass, German silver, bronze and copper. conducted at high temperature. The vari 
When the gases are purchased in small quantities ical processes for obtaining finishes need 1 
in the usual containers, the cost of spraying lead, sidered here. 

including the cost of wire, compressed air and labor, For the protection of structures and 
is between lc. and 2c. a square foot, the other metal in general the engineer and manufacture 
coatings varying with the initial price of raw mate- to rely mainly upon the temporary arrest 
rial and its relative hardness. Where concerns op-_ afforded by paints, enamels and their s 
erate a number of pistols they usually generate and this steel age presents no more seriou 
their own gases or purchase them on a wholesale problem than the effective prevention of 
basis, thereby effecting a considerable saving. which awaits our most essential structura 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE APPARATUS 


i 7 ; Designing Chart for Structural Engine: 
The first practical apparatus disclosing and pag: cess 


using the principle of the Schoop invention in- «+ Charles W. Schubert, 1357 East 110th stre: 
volved the use of a large reservoir of molten metal, ‘#24, Ohio, has developed a designing chart 
ie Ba na s Faas and wood beams. It is intended to give the p 
the liquid drops of which are pulverized, or atom- ; 
zed. } i ateaieile 1 with uniform load and load per lineal foot for any 
. > r 7 oC 7 < . ‘ > . y p we > y . 7 ; 
ized, by pressure, and simultaneously projec ted with <nacing of the beams to support any of the u 
great velocity so as to adhere to a base. This appa- loads, maximum bending moment, etc. Th. 
ratus lacked portability for commercial purposes of the graphical variety with sets of graduati 
and is practically restricted to spraying lead and _ the various variables and the different kinds of 
tin, which it does successfully. that are in ordinary use. 
In the next form of apparatus carrying out the In using the chart a line is drawn throu 
principle of the invention, the large reservoir of SS ee Pras gp to foo ng informat 
. . 7 i rnere tf S ee S 3 r se rrad 
molten metal is replaced by a container of manu- 2"¢ Were this line cuts the Other set Of gradu 
factional sialite diet commeiill ities t will be found the answer. For example, if it is des 
ac c m se st ae ee to find the size of beam to carry a total w 
a small sand-blast outfit, the dust being simultane- gictributed load on a certain span, a line is 
ously acted upon by heat and pressure and success- through the graduation corresponding to th 
fully projected and impacted upon a base. This span and the total load, and the point of inte: 
“cyclone” apparatus is still employed for special of this line with bending moment graduations i 
purposes, but the high cost of metallic dusts and A horizontal line drawn through this point 
their liability to oxidize rapidly has restricted its Section will pass tags the oa As penne given and 
use chiefly to zinc. the one that is entirely above this line anc most neat 
approaches it is the one that should be used. To dete: 


The next step was to create from solid metal a 7 : lage 
—— I pice - _ eta mine the placing of this size of beam for a giver 


succession of minute drops and instantly to pulver- per square foot of floor, a second oblique line is draw: 
ize or atomize and project them under the simul- pe points through which it passes being the required 
taneous action of heat and pressure. This form of load per square foot and the point at which th 
the apparatus attained the desired end and has been oblique line intersects the set of graduations 


used as a spraying pistol for some time in Europe, sponding to the load per lineal foot of the beam. T! 

though in its latest improved form it was only in- second line is drawn to the left until it intersects tl 
: : ; : . Spa cect la a aha tad ie . Fe en: 

troduced into this country six months ago. As a ‘et of graduations corresponding to the span 


and this point of intersection gives the distanc 
center to center of the beams. For use in con 
with the design of wood beams the problem i 
in practically the same way, the dimensions 
beams being given by the graduations also. 


result of the efforts of inventors, the original appa- 
ratus weighing over a ton has been reduced to a 
compact portable hand instrument weighing only 
315 |b. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE COATING ART 

\ legal term rarely used has come into much promi 

Despite a rapid advance during the past decade  jence the past two weeks in connection with Europea 

in knowledge of the internal structure and charac- affairs. Because of dislocated financial conditions p1 
teristics of metals in all physical states and a gen- cipitated by the war, several European governments 

eral desire for the conservation of mineral re- have declared a “moratorium” to apply to the curr 
sources, the art of preservation has lagged behind, month. According to banking authorities, this means 
and the steel and iron structures of the engineer that the payment of no debt in the country affected 1s 
enforceable at court during the period of suspension, 
regardless of whether in individual cases the debtor 
was able at the time to meet his obligation or not. Any 


and manufacturer remain to a very large extent a 
-prey to corrosion. 


The electro-plating bath, while coating more or one may, if he can and desires to, pay his debt o 
less successfully a large amount of metallic hard- jjme. The moratorium is merely designed to save fro! 
ware with nickel, copper, silver or gold, greatly lim- failure houses that are temporarily embarrassed b 
its the size of the articles handled. It exposes steel cause of their inability to collect on their credits as 
and iron to moisture and chemicals and does not’ result of the abnormal conditions and the general @ 


deposit the commoner metals. The stable metals  !ocation of trade relations. 
have long been desired in the form of thin adherent 


protective coatings not only on other metals but also The Longmead Iron Company’s property at 0 
on manv coherent substances used in the arts, such shohocken, Pa., comprising rolling mill buildings 

: 99 geyrec P or ac 12 % . ry ) Davy, a 
as wood, paper, leather, glass, stone, cement and << @¢res of ground, has been sold to Emery I ae 


real estate broker, whose offices are in the Penn : 


aoe smitcal z : aati Tinie le 
textiles, but no practical solution of the problem ha Building, Philadelphia, Pa. The mill has not 


been furnished through elect rical deposition. — operation for several Sects; Tie sees i 
The electrical fusion of copper dust sprinkled utilize a portion of the property for the operat! 
over non-conducting surfaces has been accom- 4 cement-working industry and the remainder wil 
plished, but only for decorative purposes, and it is divided into plots suitable for other manufacturers 
an expensive process. Two other processes dealing 
with a single metal, zinc, occupy the field today. A The United States Oxygen Corporation ws 
large quantity of iron and steel receives a tempo- rectly located in the issue of The Iron Age of Augus' 
rary coating of zinc by the wet galvanizing process 6 This corporation has its executive offices at 1° 
and a smaller quantity is more effectively coated by Franklin street, Boston, Mass., and its New York bran 
the dry galvanizing method known as sherardizing is at 50 Church street. 
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Keeping Track of Stock in a Factory 


Board and Tags Used by National-Acme 
Mfg. Company to Show What Products Are 
Going Through the Plant on Screw Machines 


anufacturing plant where there is a large 
n of many kinds of small parts for stock 


desirable for 


the stockkeeper to know 


ds are going through the factory in the 


manufacture. 


Having this information 


hand enables the stockkeeper to check 
rders stock which is not on hand in the 
tockroom, and it also makes it possible for 
nake delivery promises on goods that are 
ck as he can tell without a waste of time 
products wanted were started through the 


Having this 


information 


he will know 


erience when the goods will be finished 


for shipment. 
orders for 
and _ set 
special parts 
ing made on 
atic screw ma- 
been used by 
nal-Acme Mfg. 
Cleveland, 
than a 
| has proved very 
tory. The need of 
system for this 
might not be 
a small plant, but 
und almost indis- 
e in a factory the 
that of this com- 
here the normal 
tput over l,- 
ieces in stand- 
pecial parts, 
10,000 differ- 
es are made 
machines in 

of a year. 
first adopt- 
have each 
eport to the 
the sizes and 
screws on 
ichines under 
on were start- 
reports 
he stockkeeper 
them on a board 
marked off 


D 





ny, 


r more 


is 


‘ i} 
is nese 


A simple plan for keeping 


e@aaaaa 
#219000008 
eae Le 
Tae r 
re 


res, each square corresponding to a cer 
This plan was found to be inade- 
se when one job was completed on a 


a 


se the first 


: 


@ 





another one followed it, it was neces- 
record before entering the 


operate this plan effectively it would 
necessary to make copies of the records 
rd before substituting others for them. 


iot of 


f screws would be lost track 


of 


e time they were completed on an auto- 
ne and the time they came through to 


) 


hat 
tnat 


was adopted and is now in use 


board which is marked off into squares 


hook screwed into each square. 


The 


> 


hines are shown in large figures on the 
argin, one of the numbers on the margin 
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showing the sizes of all the machines in that row 
and the machines listed on the horizontal rows 
under it down to the next row that has a number in 
the margin on the left. Each square represents 
an automatic machine and numbered to 
spond to the number of the machine which it 
resents. 

On these hooks are hung small tags of vario 
sizes, shapes and colors to represent the different 
classes of stock goods. There are eight colors rep 
resenting eight distinct classes of goods, and two 
shapes for stock goods, square and round. The 
square tags shown at the right usually represent 
standard styles of screws with the United States 
standard threads, while 
the round tags of 
same color designate 
screw of the 
type but 


These 


corre 


rep- 


is 


is 


he 


Same gen 
eral with a V 
thread. different 
colors and shapes cover 





all classes of standard 
screws, nuts, etc., car 
ried in stock In addi 
tion small rregular 
shape tags are used to 
represent special goods 
and to designate that 
the machine represented 
by the square in which 
the irregular shape tag 
is hung is running on 
special goods and can 
not be counted on for 
stock goods 
When a jol tarted 
on an automatic macl 
: a tag of the correct color 
and nape to designate 
| the class of screw is st 
. lected. On this tas 
| entered a record of the 
r i . 
bee size and quantity, tne 
Pod date when the job 
~ started through and th 
serial number of the 
— eee - machine on which the 
Keep Track the I» jol running. Then 
Spec Being Tu : 
me Mfg. Company this tag is hung on the 


proper hook on the board 


in the storekeeper’s room. In case the tag should 
be laid aside instead of being at once hung in its 
proper place, identification can be made later by its 
color and shape and the record on it, and the tag 


can be hung on the hook where it belongs. 

When completed on 
machine and goes to the raw stockroom for finish- 
ing, polishing, etc., another job usually immediately 
follows it on the machine. When the new job is re 
ported to the stockroom the tag representing the 
preceding job is removed from the board and filed 


one job is an automatic 


in a compartment in a sectional drawer for future 
reference. When the job passes through the finish- 
ing room and reaches the finished stockroom ready 
for shipment, the tag representing it is taken from 
its compartment in the drawer and is 
destroyed. 


sectional! 
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When a certain stock runs low the stockkeeper 
gives a requisition for additional stock to the super- 
intendent of the products division and he has an 
order made out through the order department for 
the desired number of parts to replenish the stock. 
This order goes to the factory office where the pro- 
dvetion of the parts is assigned to an idie machine. 
The order then goes back to the storekeeper, who 
writes on a tag the record of the size and quantity 
of the order and the date its production was started 
and hangs the tag on the square of the board with 
the number corresponding to that of the machine 
on which the job is being done. In this way the 
stockkeeper can tell by glacing at the board what 
goods are in the process of manufacture and from 
this information he can tell very accurately as to 
when he will have some of the goods for shipment. 


NEW YORK MARRIED WORKMEN 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission Exceeds 
Its Powers—Act Needs Amending 


BY FRANK A. GAYNOR* 


A question would seem to arise as to the author- 
ity assumed to be exercised by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission of the State of New York in 
respect of a recent complaint made to it by certain 
labor organizations. The complaint, in substance, 
was that, since the workmen’s compensation act of 
New York went into effect, on July 1 last, some em- 
ployers of labor had discharged and refused employ- 
ment to married men and thereby indicated a policy 
to discriminate against having in their employment 
married men. The asserted reason for such con- 
duct on the part of the employers is, that liability 
under the New York workmen’s compensation act 
is less in amount in respect of an unmarried work- 
man than of a married workman. In other words, 
the operation of the New York Act has resulted in 
discrimination against married men, if the labor 
organization complaint is good. If injustice to mar- 
ried men is an effect of the Act, obviously the Act 
should be amended. No such effect has resulted 
from the operation of Acts of which the English and 
Massachusetts Acts are typical. The commission 
responded to this complaint by resolutions passing 
an unfavorable sentence upon such employers. 
Here’s one resolution: 

This commission feels that upon legal, practical and moral 
grounds it is warranted in insisting that industry shall 
respect the family life of the citizens of this State, and it 
intends to use all the power legally vested in it to protect 


married men, with or without families, in their right to work 
and enjoy the protection and benefits of the workmen's com- 


pensation act To that end it was further 

Resolved that an investigation be instituted into the 
charge that employers of labor carrying their own insurance 
and employers insured in stock or mutual companies have 
discriminated or are discriminating against married men 
with families, in order that this commission may be in pos- 
session of the facts and in a position to reconsider its action 
in granting to employers who have thus abused it permission 
to carry their own insurance, and such other action on the 
entire matter as may be deemed necessary in the premises. 


These resolutions and the procedure leading up 
to the passing of the resolutions point directly to 
a tendency on the part of the commission of New 
York to feel that it has authority to pass upon the 
act of an employer in refusing to employ or to retain 
in its employment married men. 

THE COMMISSION’S POWERS DEFINED BY THE STATUTE 

By the workmen’s compensation act, very exten- 
sive powers are conferred on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission—powers which may be exer- 
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cised for the benefit of the public and the 
but which may also be exercised to the ¢ 
ment of those carrying on the industria 
of New York State—and therefore the c 
should be most cautious before it assume: 
tion of an inquiry of the character e 
started by the labor organizations to as tin. 
the first place, whether or not it has the 
to listen to such an inquiry. 

The commission is purely a creature | 
of the workmen’s compensation act, an 
the authority granted by that act. For ey 
which it takes the commission should be ab] 
place its finger on some word or words the act 
which point to an intent on the part of the Legis. 
lature to clothe the commission with the authori 
to take such action. If such an intent cannot rea. 
sonably be found in the act, then it is fair to assyup 
that the commission has not the authority t 
the action. 

A glance at the New York workmen’s compensa- 
tion act will convince that there was no intent ; 
the part of the Legislature to clothe the commissior 
with authority to listen to a complaint of the char- 
acter of that made by the labor organizations, much 
less to make a decision thereon such as that em- 
bodied in the resolutions above referred to. The 
entire proceeding was outside of the sphere of ac- 
tion granted to the commission by the act 


THE COMMISSION IS ONLY A JUDICIAL BODY 


The various provisions of the act show that the 
proceedings before the commission involve and em- 
body the features and earmarks of judicial pro- 
cedure and action. For example, the act provides 
for an appeal to the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York from ever) 
decision or award of the commission. Then there 
is a provision in the act for the issuance of sub- 
peenas, for punishment by the commission for con- 
tempt, for the taking of depositions and for the 
enforcement of its awards and decisions. Every- 
thing in the act tends to show that the Legislature 
intended to clothe the commission with functions 
resembling those exercised by a trial court or 
referee and those exercised by an arbitrator under 
the English workmen’s compensation act. 

Large as its powers are, they are no greater in 
extent than those exercised by a court. Yet no one 
would seriously claim that a court would possess 
any such jurisdiction as that assumed to be exercised 
by the commission in respect of the complaints of 
the labor organizations. Much less is there any 
authority in the words of the New York act for 
the exercise of such a power. The result of the 
commission’s actions is that it has jurisdiction over 
a proceeding brought by workmen, ex parte, that !s 
to say, without hearing a single employer, to deter- 
mine (1) the fact whether or not employers have, 
in employing men, discriminated against married 
men, and (2) that the act of discriminating is U0 
lawful. It will be seen that such a power is unpar 
alleled in its vague extent. 


COMMISSION HAS NO POWER TO TAKE THIS ACTION 


It is confidently asserted that the commission 
possess no such power. The purposes of the act, 
so far as the question discussed in this article 's 
concerned, for which the commission may exact 4?) 
testimony embrace only a claim for compensation 
under the act and the question whether or not 4” 
application made to it by an employer to carry nis 
own insurance should be granted. It has no power 
to investigate in respect of any claim or applica 
tion that has not been presented to it for review: 
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njustice of the present situation is appar- 
ont, In the first place, the power to pass judgment 
~, a person is limited, as it usually is in English- 
ae ountries at least, to cases where that per- 


and ' een given an opportunity to be heard on 
In the second place, an appeal usually lies 
determination of a trial court or a 

The New York act expressly allows an 

mm every award or decision of the com- 

Yet the action of the commission in re- 

the complaint made by the labor organiza- 
resulted in a situation where the employers 

given a chance to be heard and in a deci- 

rm of resolution from which no appeal can 


ard to believe that anyone would seriously 
present a complaint like that of the labor organiza- 
trial court or to the Appellate Division 
preme Court. And if one were presented 

ttle doubt as to the disposition which 

those tribunals would make of it. Yet 
ellate Division’s power in respect of what 
vfully done under the act is greater in most 

than that of the commission. That court 

ew every award or decision made by the 

on. It is not believed on the strength of 

n explicit and unmistakable words in the 

such autocratic power lies in the com- 


EMPLOYER'S RIGHT TO CARRY HIS INSURANCE 
iew of the commission that discrimina- 
an employer against married men should 
nilitate against the employer, in the commission’s 
determination of the question whether an employer 
should be allowed to carry his own insurance, is not 
ll acute. By a resolution, the commission said: 
tter of fact, the cost of insurance under the work 
nsation act is exactly the same to the employer, 
irried or unmarried men are employed, and em 
who have been granted permission to their 
making a fundamental when 
ite against married men 
These words clearly express a belief in the com- 
n’s mind that the fact of discrimination should 
heavily against an employer in any proceed- 
before it, and especially in the commission’s 
nation of the question whether an employer 
d be allowed to carry his own insurance. The 
highly erroneous. The fact of discrimina- 
relevant at all in a proceeding to determine 
ther or not an employer should be allowed to 
s own insurance, would be admissible only 
in favor of an employer who so discrimi- 
d for this reason: 
le test of the right of an employer to carry 
insurance is his financial ability to pay 
nsation in respect of an injury to or death of 
an. Obviously, his financial ability is not 
ise of the employment of unmarried men. 
eater, 
‘Ss What the act says about the right of an 
to carry his own insurance: 


carry 


nce are mistake 


\, 


r shall secure compensation to his employees 
lowing ways: . 
satisfactory proof to the commission of 
ty to pay such compensation. . 

erted policy of the employers who, it is 
minate is that a larger financial ability 
ipensation is required in respect of mar- 
than of unmarried men. How then can 
ssion lawfully consider the fact of such a 
nation in the light of evidence of lack of 

ibility to compensate workmen? 


(0 AVOID INJUSTICE TO MARRIED MEN 
s, indeed, grave doubt as to whether the 
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Legislature, with its wide powers, could lawfully 
enact a statute which would destroy an employer's 
right to employ only unmarried men. It might find 
a constitutional obstruction to any such statute. 

However, it strikes the mind at once that an in- 
justice is done to married men if they are discrim- 
inated against because of the operation of the New 
York compensation act. And the serious question 
arises as to how the injustice may be avoided. It 
would seem to be well to remove the cause which 
results in the injustice. The cause, it is believed, 
lies chiefly in the nature of the section of the New 
York act which provides compensation for the death 
of a workman. The section is altogether different 
from the corresponding sections not only of the 
English act, the act which is followed by the acts 
of other foreign countries and of other States of the 
United States, but also of the New Jersey, Connec 
ticut, and Massachusetts acts. Under the latter 
acts, so far as investigation has disclosed, no such 
difficulty as that presented by the labor organiza 
tions has been encountered. So that the difficulty 
may be due to the nature of the New York act. Nor 
is the section of the New York act in line with the 
theory behind a workmen’s compensation law. 

A workmen’s compensation law is not intended 
to constitute any general obligation on the part of 
an employer to pay a sum of money in respect of 
the death of a workman arising in his employer's 
service. Such laws are only intended to secure to 
those who are dependent on the workman’s earn 
ings compensation for pecuniary loss which the 
might sustain by being deprived of support which 
they had received from their deceased relative. It 
was felt that it was not fair, either to a workman’s 
dependants in case of death or to society, that they 
should be thrown on society for support. It was 
much fairer to treat as a part of the cost of produc 
tion the sum necessary to compensate a workman’: 
true dependants after his death; bnt not to benefit 
persons who had no connection at all, in so far as 
support was concerned, with the workman. 


COMPENSATION ELSEWHERE ALLOWED TO DEPENDENTS 


With this thought in mind the legislators of New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and England 
enacted a statute to the effect that, in the case of 
the death of a workman, compensation should be 
allowed to all those members of the workman’s 
family who were dependent on him for support. 

Under such a statute it is not enough for one 
claiming compensation in respect of the death of 
a workman to prove that he or she is a member of 
the deceased workman’s family nor that a legal obli- 
gation to support the claimant was owed by the 
deceased workman. A claimant is bound to go a 
step further and shew that he or she was dependent 
for support on the deceased workman. In other 
words, the money awarded to a claimant is in no 
sense a present in consideration of a relationship 
to a deceased workman. It is treated as a payment 
by a third person, an employer, to compensate one 
as a dependent for the actual pecuniary loss by rea- 
son of the severing of the relation, and where death 
does not involve any real detriment to a pecuniary 
position the claimant is not allowed compensation. 
Under these acts, the legal obligations of a husband 
to support his wife, of a parent to support his child, 
and of a child to support his parent is not taken at 
its theoretic value but at its practical value. In 
England the compensation allowed by the act is in- 
tended, to use the words of the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England when arguing a case before the 
Privy Council of the House of Lords, “for the loss 
of a breadwinner.” 
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Under that act—and doubtless the same inter- 
pretation will be given to the corresponding sections 
of the New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
acts—dependency may exist without a legal obliga- 
tion to support, as for instance in the case where 
a father was actually dependent on his son for sup- 
port. On the other hand, there may be a legal obli- 
gation to support without the existence of depend- 
ency, as for instance in the case of a woman who 
deserted her husband, or who has ample means of 
her own. 

THE ACT UNJUST TO DEPENDENTS AND EMPLOYERS 

The corresponding section of the New York act 
is altogether different. It takes the obligation to 
support at its theoretic and not at its practical 
value. It provides briefly, in the case of the death 
of a workman, for compensation to a surviving wife 
or dependent husband and children of a deceased 
workman without regard to the question whether 
or not the survivors were dependent for support on 
the deceased person. Under this act, a woman who 
had deserted her husband and was living in illicit 
relation with another man at the time of her hus- 
band’s death, would be entitled to compensation. A 
woman of independent means, who neither received 
nor expected to receive anything from her deceased 
husband, could receive compensation. Also in the 
case of children who had independent means and 
never had received anything by way of support from 
their parent,—the New York act provides for com- 
pensation to them. But it is startling to observe 
the lack of attention in the New York act to a 
father whose only means of support was cut off by 
the death of a child, or to a brother whose support 
by another brother has been cut off by the death of 
the latter. 

The act in respect of compensation for the death 
of a workman, according to the well accepted theory 
of workmen’s compensation laws, works an injustice 
not only to workmen but also to employers. This 
feature of the act should be amended so as to con- 
form to the theory of workmen’s compensation laws. 
And it is fair to assume that if it is so amended as 
to resemble the corresponding feature of the New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and English 
acts, under the operation of which little, if any, dif- 
ficulty on the score of discriminating against mar- 
ried men has arisen, there will be no such difficulty 
under the New York act as amended. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Commission, it is 
believed, has no present power to remedy the evil, 
if any exists, arising out of a discrimination in the 
selection of workmen. And it is extremely doubtful 
whether the Legislature has the power to remedy it 
in any manner other than that suggested above. 


Panama Canal Opened August 15 
The 


Canal 


the Panama 
experimental! 


first steamship to pass through 


was the Cristobal, which made an 


voyage August 3 and 4. The trip was made from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in 11% hours and the return 
trip in 8% hours. The locks were found in perfect 
working order and the canal was formally opened 
for general use August 15. The steamship Ancon, 
owned by the United States War Department and 


*anama Railroad for service between New 


Colon, with many notable people on board, 
the official which 


leased to the I 
York and 
then made 


passage signalized the 


opening of the canal for general use. She left Cri 

bal at 7 o’clock in the morning and reached Balboa, at 
the Pacific end, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, having 
navigated the waterway in 9 hours. The passage 
through the Gatun locks was made in 70 minutes 
The Ancon was fully loaded, the cargo that she had 


brought from New York having been purposely left on 
board to give the canal a test with the ship drawing 
its full depth of water. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATIon 


Lessons of the First Year’s Operations 
men’s Insurance 


try 
VV Ork- 


Owners and managers of industrial 
facturing plants, particularly in the m 
tries, will find much that concerns them 
port just issued on the first year’s operat 
the Massachusetts compensation law. It vid 
that such laws will in the near future cover pra. 
tically all the nation’s manufacturing plants: ap, 
managers, whether they are now within or wit 
out compensation States, may be wise to | 
ducing at once the possibility of liabilit h 
employees. The Massachusetts experience, bei; 
that of an Eastern manufacturing State, is parti 
larly noteworthy. 


THREE ESPECIALLY INTERESTING POIN 


Three main points are presented by the report 
that are of especial interest to managers. First. 
and most serious from some points of view, is that 
the Accident Board which administers th: a 
chusetts law, is disturbed, and says so, at the earh 
evidence of malingering—nursing of injuries ar 
disability for work—by men who would rather 
draw half pay for idleness than full pay for work. 
The board says that this tendency is certain t; 
come serious as the operation of the law conti: 
and that some means must be provided for for 
back to their duties injured workmen who ar 
posed to “‘work” the law for all it is worth. As a 
indication of the kind of difficulties that ar 
to attend compensation laws, it is worth Q 
that the Massachusetts Legislature, at the last ses- 
sion, failed to give the Accident Board thes 
sired powers to stop malingering, but did 
the compensation of injured employees from 
per cent. to 662,/3 per cent. of the average week 


ncreast 


wages. This item shows that the anticipated 
danger of playing politics with compensatior 
is not imaginary. 


A second main point is the importance 
tematic accident prevention work by employers, a: 
a sort of self-insurance to reduce their p¢ 
bility to employees, whether they are under ‘t 
compensation laws or under ordinary liab 
surance. The third main item consists 
statistical presentation of the various 
accidents to workmen and the number and chi 
injuries due to the several causes. T 
statistical matter may serve as a guide i! 
prevention work, by showing where the greates! 
dangers lie. 


acter of 


ANALYSIS OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED 


1 101 


The report covers the period from July 1, 19! 
when the law went into effect, to June 30, 1”! 
During this period, among about 600,000 en ployees 
estimated to be insured under the act, there we! 
89,694 non-fatal accidents. Of the 474 fatal ac 
dents reported, 290 of the victims were insuf 
In the total of 474 deaths, 119 were caused 
“railroad equipment,” this term covering all causes 

death in railroad operation. 

Seventy-six per cent. of the non-fatal 
were relatively slight, and in this proport! 
total number no compensation was pala, 
duration of disability was under two weeks 
this 76 per cent., 41 per cent. were injuries 
abling the worker for one day or less. This !eave 
24 per of the total in non-fatal in 
titled to compensation. Foundry and met 
ers furnished the third highest percentag* 


cent. 
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total average number employed, 18.2 
workers being injured. Elec- 
es show a percentage of 20.2 injured, 
bile factories come first with 21.3 per 
per cent. of all the non-fatal 
“hand labor,” a term 
rs to cover everything that does not 
special and sharply defined 
cent. were caused by machin- 
r to special industries, and in this group 
which resulted in more 
permanent maiming and dis- 
Nine per cent. were the 
sorts—from the 
etting down from a stool, on which the 
d been seated while eating his lunch, 

the floor in front of a planer and get- 
torn in the machine. A considerable 
the falls injuries are directly connected 
ner Four per cent. were eve injuries. 
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which an employee slips, 


table, and 
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Projecting bolt heads, which catch 
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nother serious feature. 


MPANIES WORK TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
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insurance 
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ent prevention, the 

natter the 
ng industrial liability 
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trom various 
risks in 
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irged in 


and in some 


are aimost every compa! 


safety work 
statement, 


presented 


+i | - ’ * y 
SLTIKINgG Hhgures are 


Cases 


in support of the general argument. Thus 


the Travellers’ Company reports that in the 10 
months following its overhauling of the Penns 
vania Railroad’s repair shops, which employed 


oe 
total of 33,000 men, there was a decrease o 


in accidents as compared with the 
ing 10 


Insurance rating based on the safety equipment 


cent. 


months of the year before 


of a plant, and on the general discipline and man 
agement of the employees in relation to accident 
avoidance, is a logical development which is making 
its appearance in liability insurance. 
Company has lately undertaken to give special rates 
based on a standard of accident 
and management, and something of this kind 
likely to make a slow advance through the wh 
field of workmen’s insurance, 
in the fire insurance field. It 
important for employers to 
tion as 
that 


curable carelessness and 


prevent on aevices 


just as it no 
seems aii tne n re 
undertake such preve 

is open to them because of the evident fact 
there will always be a large minimum of i! 
inintelligence on the part 


oO! employ ees 


Contraband of War 


Lone lohr ( } ~ 
has prepared iten ( ! 


D D 
elligerer ( wn : h . 
el ( ‘ , 

I Opel i 

“CG 1 

100d l ( r 

tey ie : e 
t t if 

a ownel | 

he rood 

*W he \ 
ne LT, ited ~ ité 
prize court, a ' ymab 

ytice « h ( ‘ t 
authorities and be prepared 

’ 
ood 
na neutra 
or interference Vy any r tr belligerent 

it presumed nat t ‘ ‘ 

ly o! oO raband irwor VI } 

The sta le Depart ¢ } ‘ ! } 
Terman pr mati oO or i I 
1st or espi a re a is 1OS¢ | iL¢ 1 1 t 
commodities et ( r e B } \ 
eva is pou! i ) i t «aa } i 
Germany say hat she w iD] he 
Declaration < Lond nre led } , 
do not disrega hen 

Nova S&S ‘ ‘ é 
tor ecaunt la ( Oo ae ‘ 
European war. Both the Dom Steel ( 1 
the Nova Sco Ste¢ & ( il ( nar : 
or ly ap tio tne Ww | 
hat the « é New lland |} 
hut dow east 

The Poole |! ering & Mact Co 
Woodberry. faltin re Md i 0 ‘ tha he 
ness formerly conducted by Poole Engineering & Ma 
chine Compa! y ha beer reorgar wit} S P 
tor Brady as president, al d the busine Ww Me or 


under the corporate name of The Poole Er 
Machine Company. 


tinued 


gineering & 
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PIG PRODUCTION FIRST HALF 


Decrease of 1,941,456 Gross Tons, or Over 13.4 
Per Cent., on Last Half of 1913 


Special 


THE IRON AGE 


ton 


and 6, 


pi 


Augus 


The output of Bessemer pig iron alone. 
low-phosphorus 


g iron, amounted to 


in the first half of 1914, as compared 
in the last half of 1913, a decrease o 
127,048 tons in the first half of t] 


(See 


Table 


On 


statistical 


Opposite 


Paae } 


bulletin 


No. 7 


’ 


issued by the 


production of low-phosphorus pig iron alo; 


half of 1914 amou 


nted to 130,634 tons, 


es es : - with 157,900 tons in the last half of 191 
Bureau of Statistics of the American Iron and Stee 

Institute, William G. Gray, statistician, gives the offi 
cial figures of the production of pig iron in the United 
States in the first six montl f 1914, The total pro 
duction was 12,536,094 tons, inst 14,477,550 


the } 1913, a decrease of 1,941,456 
ns, or over 13.4 


of 27,266 tons. 

The production of pig iron by grad 
half of 1914, as compared with the two |] 
the following table; also the 
grades the first half of 1914 


with the first half and second half of 191 


is oO 


Is vive! il 


PTOSS ava 
: : 3 crease DY in 
tons ll last half of , 





ons, per cent. In the first half of 1913 
the output was 16,488,602 tons. Comparing the output 
in the first half of 1914 with the output in the first Production—Gross tons 
half of 1913 shows a decrease of 3,952,508 tons, or ove 
23.9 per cent \ few thousand tons of fe rrophosphorus, Fir , First Da 
j , j } ] . ) 1914 
ferrotitanium, ferrovanadium, and other ferroall ys are 
included for each of the half years B 6.510.011 | *6,026.68 5.010.647 | 14 
The following table gives the productio1 pig iro: ‘ y-ph 6,285,966 ,304,147 | 4,378,098 
in the United States in half-yearly periods nee 1900 Foundry and ferro-sil.| 2,881,002} 2,339,341 | 2,454,540 
, M $82,902 510,834 383,139 
} € 182,871 141,536 197,483 
ears ‘ Spiegele 56 B56 53,482 36.939 
Gross tons ” Ferro-manganese 54,387 65,108 49.9] 
W é ind mottled 
1% { 69 6. 13,789,242 1,4 89¢ . 
‘ ti er 4 6 4 0 
190 { 41 15,878,354 1 : 
190 8.8 4 82 j 4 * 
1 f 8 88 18 405,4 Total 16,488,602 | 14,47 )| 12.536.094 
1904 * s » 16,49 I 
190 ‘ 2.992 38 666 . ‘ rm juantity of ba pig iron made with cl 
1% 82 ) 4,04 “ () $2,691 3 : 
1907 478.044 2.303.317 | 2 1.174 ided in the 2,454,540 tons of found: 
19 04 | 9,018,014 | 15,936,018 100,01 icon pig iron reported for the first ha 
1904 i i 14,7 795,4 ( } ibout 76.930 tons of ferrosilicon, Bessemer 
191 14.978 738 l $829 909 . » . 2 
a 2 : ‘ and electrolytic ferrosilicon, made in New 
911 I t ¢ ll I 649 ao : . . <a ‘ 
cen 15.654.663 | 29 147 re yivania, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentu 


1913 16,488.60 14,4 0,96 011,052 see, Ohio, and Illinois. In the last half of 





9.534 tons of ferrosilicon, Bessemer ferro 

electrolytic ferrosilicon was made, as com 

The maximum production in any two half-yearly ibout 46,181 tons in the first half of that 
periods was reached in the 12 months from July 1, 1912, ron containing 7 per cent. of silicon and ove 
to June 30, 1913, when the output amounted to 32,143, ified as ferrosilicon. Electrolytic ferrosilic 


265 tons. The next largest output was in the 12 months contains about Nea 


50 per cent. of silicon. 


of 1915, when 30,966,152 tons was made. The output ‘harcoal iron is classified as foundry pig iro 
the first six months of 1914 was the smallest in an [he forms in which the pig iron mad 
half year since the last half of 1911. ha of 1914 was cast or delivered to n 
In the following table the productio1 of iSic pig hearth furnaces, foundries, etc., are riven 
iron is given by States in the first half of 1914 and 
the two hal r of 19] The production of ba pls 
: M M ‘ 
iron in the first half 1914 and the two halves of d 1 ca 
1913 includes a small tonnage of pig it asic qu 
ity made with charcoal a 1 { 4,29 
N.Y R 18 GOR 130.911 114.218 
Pen a7e 672.768 1.288.038) 119.4 
sad half 
i Va. A 69.684 032 07.479 48 
Ky. and M 41,813 
Stat pare ( I . 8.009 s 
rst alf Se i r i . 
191 a ‘ 405,( 788,576 1 
Ind acs 5 
New York and N. J 64, 11,549 Mick ( 
Pa.—Allegheny Co 1 ,697,5 ¢ 64 71,4 A f 196.168 » 0 
Other 1,959.78 660,44 1,346 ) M , ( 
rginia 1 463.539, 367.64 3 2 eng 6,668 | 2,744,975 | 2,862,674 | 384,24 
labama 
Obie S15 ) 3 ) cn 004.168 207 seu 
Ind and I}linois 1,162,% 4,4 4 i 7 
Mich., M nd Col 145,4 x is 08 rot t j 68 9 16.964 480 
rt il number of completed and re! 
+h oe Al 
5; fur ces on June 30, 1914, was 457, agal : 
The ‘tion of RB cemer 1 lov C ioru ; ; ‘ ‘. 4} 
Che production ol! Be emer and WV “pho pnor p ies 1. 1913. According to fuel used, 
aes y Ste . ; ne first half of 1914 sc fPOMmnNn: db em . : ‘ 
iron by States in the fi poestinedieytvacks vee aes , of bituminous coal and coke furnaces was 
Int j . rod ‘TIO? in the tv halves f y] o . } 
iow with the prod icthk l ne VO Naive oT l rail ‘ O4 December 31: anthracite and 
nd coke, 21, against 23; charcoal, 43, agai! : 
7 ' ae af On June 30 there were 3 furnaces in cou 
tion and 13 were being rebuilt. Of the new 
als r t a ‘ : ra z bce 
Becond Pennsylvania and 2 are in Minnes 
mpleted all will use coke for fuel. They 
total annual capacity of 505,000 gross tons 
New York 60,8 04,94 170.854 189 ame 'S Ap Liv) ae : a , 
r ‘ ao + > “< ‘ re y e 
Pennsylvania 2,351,308 27 ,529 880.4 $ ; L) oe the first halt of 1914 there we 
Maryland 152,0 957 01,605 0) t ices abandoned or dismantled, with a 
W. Va., Ky., Tenn 15¢ 137,486 ) 14 25,14 cana 200.500 gross tons, as follows: 
aoe ee ve) ee ee 1; Pennsylvania, 2; Virginia, 1; and Michiga 
1ll., Wis., Col., Cal 1 OM 76,07 61,054 440,481 02 . . shat 
' ast in blast 2 of these furnaces used cha 
Tot 6,28 04,147 | 4,378,098 | 1,907,868 6,049 anthracite coal and coke and 2 used coke. 
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TION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ma 


IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1914. 


1 at i 
rst Half of 1913, 16,488,602 Gross T Second Half of 1913, 14,477 
retal Production of All Kinds of Pic Iron. Miscellaneous Pig Iren Statistics 


RON BY STATI PRODUCTION OF 
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ne Company, Erie, Pa., has placed a 150 x 208 ft adjacent to the pre 


Constable Brothers, of Erie, for the con- be equipped with a 60-ft. span, 20-t 


ew stean shovel erecting shop. two 40-ft. 10-ton cranes 
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Quick Reading of the Pig-Iron Barometer 


The total, for the first half of the year, of The 
Tron 


and 


Age’s monthly pig-iron statistics covering coke 
anthracite pig but the 
product, which is so small as to be negligible, was 


iron, not charcoal 


12,402,015 tons. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute’s statistics published this week and those 


of T he Tron 


American Iron and 


Age compare as follows: 


Steel Institute figures 12,39 


The point we would make in connection with the 
above comparison is that the iron trade is given an 
exceedingly accurate picture of the pig-iron status 
The 


per cent. 


in these monthly statistics. variatior 
it 
which are 
checked up with great care, appear six weeks after 


snown 


above is less than 8-100 of 1 to 


S pe 


considered that while the official statistics, 


the close of the half-year period, our monthly statis 
tics are often published on the fourth or fifth day 
after the close of the month and have appeared as 
Many of the 
send must 
telegraphed, involving additional chances of error. 
Considering all the conditions, including the speed 
with which these statistics are handled in this office, 


early as the third day. 


blast-furnace 


returns 


our 


friends necessarily be 


usS 


it must be said that our monthly canvass of more 
400 blast makes a 
approach to the figures finally 

official 


than remarkably close 
at in the 


is a month over before 


furnaces 
arrived 
statement. Scarcely 
the entire pig-iron producing 
knows what change that the 
situation. Seven or eight days are required for the 
working up of the copper statistics, and the 10th is 
the usual date for the publication of crop estimates 
and other similar data. Pig iron is the only one of 
the barometers of trade from which readings can 
be taken practically at the beginning of each month. 


and consuming trade 


month has made in 


The Amended Navigation Law 

Early relief is promised to American exporters 
by the navigation law amendment enacted by Con 
gress on Monday. This law admits United 
States registry American-owned foreign-built ves- 
sels for the oversea trade without regard to the 
time when they were built. Also, the President is au- 
thorized to suspend for such length of time as he 
may deem desirable the provisions of law prescrib- 
ing that all the watch officers of vessels of. the 
United States registry for foreign: trade shall be 
citizens of the United States. Under the terms of 


to 
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this enactment, however, the foreig: 
admitted to registry will not be entitled 1 
coastwise trade of this country. 

A fight 


coasting to all 


vorous was made to thr 


trade vessels flving 
States flag, but the opposition to such 
was sufficiently strong to defeat it. 
worthy that i part) 
broken down and that prominent mem! 
dominant arrayed thi 
favor of continuing the restriction of th 
trade to American-built 


n this opposition 


political party 


vessels that ha 


from the 


foundation of the Government 
charges of the coastwise trade being 
were brought out, but the bogey of mono 
the removal 


to stampede Congress for 


honored restriction. ; 
[It is fortunate for our shipbuildin; 


4 


iat the coasting trade has not been throw 


+ + 


foreign-built vessels. Serious results 
been realized if such navigation had bee) 
to all 


are 


shipping interests. American 


»bliged to pay a much higher scal 
than prevails 


built 


in foreign shipyards, and fev 
would be 


here if the coastwise trad 


thr 
thro 


wn open to the competition of mort 
built foreign vessels. It is difficult to see 
claim of monopoly can be made, as the 


rade is open to all American citizens w! 
make investment in American-built ship 
purpose of participating in this business 


Rolled Iron and Steel in 1913 


It the close of 1913 that the 
duction of steel in that year was approxin 


large as in 1912, 


was known by 


and when, a few weeks 


tistics were published showing slight decr¢ 
1913 in the total output of plates and sheets 
well as of wire rods, it became interesting to &! 
where the increases fell. The statistics for 


have now been completed by the Bureau of > 
tistics of the 


and a brief résumé 


Iron and Steel Inst 
be made of thi 
in proport ionate output of the different lines 


changes are readily seen, because the 


American 


can 


rolled iron and steel showed only a slight chang 
increasing from 1912 to 1913 by 134,402 gross ! 
or ut 5-10 of 1 the 19! 
being 24,791,243 tons. 

Rails, as reported early in the year, 
174,865 tons to 3,502,780 tons. Plates 
sheets decreased by a slightly smaller am: 


only ab per cent., 


by 
W } 


b 








), 1914 THE 


decrease and structural shapes an 


the most interesting change was in 


rs, the statistics now gathered show- 


se of 260,495 tons, or 7.0 per cent., to 

There was an increase in iron bars, 
e figure just mentioned, of 81,842 
tons. It is 


ron bar industry has proved rather a 


26,632 not always 


recog- 


lost no ground in recent 


years, 


there have been material losses 


true 


’ 1¢ present time more than one- 


ant bar tonnage is iron. 


nown as 


great vitality, as 


ght decrease in 1913, and the total 


was the smallest for 


1908, collection of 


The 


nme ‘7 
year, 402,/9%7 


since the 


instituted in 1905. 
that 


steel skelp being 983,198 


ticS Was 
ported was for 
duction of 
1913 


lS tons, a 


the production of steel skelp 
From 1905 
roportion of iron skelp to total skelp 


m $1.5 12.5 


iction of concrete reinforcing bars has 


record tonnage. 


per cent. to per cent. 
diy, in point of percentage, the ton- 
1909 to 1913, 


319,670 tons. 


ng in four vears from 


the total in 1913 was only 


Dissolving a “Good” Trust 

lecision just rendered in the International 
Company case by the United States Dis- 
rt at St. with 
ons the sentiments expressed in these 


Paul, causes us to recall 


weeks ago under the caption “Some 
The 


‘Trust’ Legislation.” remark was 


! 
ief is 


iking feature of the pending trust 
e reference to business practices and its 


ack of reference to the size of business 


to control. Some of the early de 


he Sherman law took a diametrically op 
t the holding of the power, not the ex 
tuted the question to be decided. 


ester decision is of great interest in 


ts. If ever a trust was given a clean 
the International Harvester Company 
the court. It is 
has treated its competitors and its 


ven one by not over- 
rly, and it has extended foreign trade. 
ng it did was to advertise one of its 
the trust,” that 
is sound and healthy and no menace 


as “against and was 


t on account of its birth having been 
cannot be received in polite circles. 
that the 
Court is not in 


intimate decision 


District 


not ren- 
accordance 
decisions of the Supreme Court or 
and, but we do strongly urge that the 
this furnish a 


modifying the existing law. 


spirit of decision 


iment for 


tself says: 


imit under the American law to which 
not independently grow, and even a 


two or 


more businesses, if it does not 


train trade, is not illegal. 


gy this statement the argument is made 
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that the combination of companies having 80 or 85 
per cent. of the business eliminated competition be 


tween and 


them, since these companies unco! 
dated would not have been permitted to conspire 
with each other to eliminate the competition, then 
they cannot be permitted to combine when su 


combination would have precisely the same effect 


If the rule here laid down could be worked 
both Ways, lit would mean tnat, since a TeV mnet 
ing companies can combine if the combi: 
not involve an unreasonable restraint of trade, then 
those same companies could, without merg 
into an agreement as te prices or restrictio! pl 
duction. This is scarce] the comr eptatiol 
of the law. 

The Harvester decision furnishes a strons 
gument for so clarifying or amending existins 
that conduct, not unexercised power, sna e the 
measure of guilt or innocence. The record in the 
case is that the company did not to any extent ¢ 
ercise its power in the direction of injury, and that 
on the other hand, its formation gave it a powe1 
for good, in extending foreign trade, and ¢} wel 
it did exercise. 

Judge Sanborn, in his dissenting opinion, 
that the opinion of the court seems to err in g 
“insufficient consideration to the trade conduct 
the defendants at the time this lit wa om 
menced, in April 1912, and for seven yea efore 
that date; the crucial issue being conduct in that 
time and not in 1902 or 1903. It would be well, 


indeed, if legislation could be framed to make such 


a view the governing one in court decisions 


Sanbe rn’s View been embodied in a 


Judge 


preme Court decision prior to the Steel ( 


‘orporation 


dissolution suit, the Government’s attorne n that 


case would not have concentrated their attack in 


the way they did upon practices which, as abundant 
indoned 


evidence showed, the corporation had ab: 


Mid-Year Pig-Iron Statistics 


The Bureau of Statistics of the American Iro1 
and Steel Institute reports the production of pig 
iron in the United States in the first half of 1914 
at 12,536,094 gross tons, showing a decrease of 13.4 
per cent. from the second half of 1913, and of 23.9 


from the first half of 1913, that having 


per cent. 


The decreases from the 


ist vo Dat k 


been the record half year. 


1912 production were marked, and one mi 
to 1911 te 


vear. It may be 


find production at as low 
remarked, too, 
since July 


24,000,000 tons, 


1 has been at an average rate of less than 
so that thus 
accomplished toward making a better record in 
in the first halt 

were some interesting cnanges in tne a 

tribution of pig While the 
second half of 1913 to the first half of 1914 the total 


far nothing has been 
the 
second half of this year than 
There 
from 


iron by grades. 


pig-iron production decreased by 13.4 per cent., the 
pig 115,199 
tons, or 4.9 per cent., while the productior 


production of foundry iron increased 
Lorge 
pig iron increased 55,947 tons, or almost 40 per cent. 


As there had been a large drop in foundry pig-iron 


‘ 


production during 1913, it is reasonable to surmise 
that stocks carried over July, 1913, were mucl 


larger than were carried over January 1, 1914, so 
that the consumption of foundry iron did not show 


the wide fluctuation indicated by the production. 





BRASS FURNACE PRACTICE 


The Extent of the Industry in This Country— 
Melting and Fuel Losses 


“Brass Furnace Practice in the United States” 
is the title of an important bulletin, No. 73, of 287 
pages, issued by the Bureau of Mines, Washingten, 
D. C. The investigation was undertaken to ascer 
tain the melting and fuel losses in present brass- 
melting practice and to indicate, as far as possible, 
methods by which these losses might be reduced 
Dr. H. W. Gillett, alloy chemist of the bureau, con 
ducted the investigation and is the author of the 
bulletin. 

The magnitude of the industry and other impor 
tant features are indicated in the following extracts 
from the preface by Charles L. Parsons, chief of the 
division of mineral technology of the bureau: 

There are in America today 
melting brass and bronze, and 1000 of these 


some 3600 plant 


melt nor 


ferrous alloy : exclusively Allowing for the present 


recovery of waste metal, it appears that in current 
practice, between the purchase of the raw metal and 
the completion of the finished product, at least 5 per 


‘ent. of the original metal is lost 
In the melting of 


consideration all such alloys and all 


; 


taking int 


furnaces and fuel 


nonferrous alloy 


ised, it is shown that from 90 to 95 per cent. of the 
heat units in the fuel do no useful work. On the basi 
of $120,000,000 being the value of the metal passing 


and bronze each 


melting 


through brass furnaces year, a 2¥ 


per cent. loss, equivalent to 5 per cent. los 
on metal bought, means an annual loss of $3 
metal alone. Simply reducing the 
to that of best practice would mean a saving 


of over $1,500,000 a year If fuel efficiency and crucibl 


000,000 
metal los 


average 


preser { 


life could be brought from present average to best 
practice, half million dollars more, at least, could bh 
aved. 
One of the most striking facts to which attentior 
called by this investigation is the lack of prope 


control and of proper records in of our furnace 
practice. Few of the plants are under technical con 
trol. The firms that keep proper records, and hence 
have the knowledge, invariably employ 
a trained metallurgist to the melting fur 


and these firms almost always have the lowest 


most 


necessary 
supervise 
naces, 
losses. The lack of technical control is emphasized by 
metal losse varying one-tenth of 
per cent. to 22 per cent. and fuel efficiency from 1! 
The need for thorough technical col 
trol in the majority of our foundries and casting 
has been made evident by this investigatio 
Another waste not so readily expressed by figure 
but which none the really exists is the loss of 
efficiency of the workers in the industry through occu 


reports of from 


9” 


to 16 per cent. 


hop 


less 


pational disease and accidents due to a lack of safety 
precautions. A few of the firms reporting have give 
eareful consideration to the prevention of disease and 


accidents, and it is shown that by the enforcement 
simple, proper precautions occupational 
be eliminated and the nonferrous alloy industry placed 
heyond reproach as to the health 
employees. 

Investigation has magnified the a 
efficient electric melting furnace in the alloy industry 
and a pyrometer which can be used workman’ 
490]. These two problems are investigati 
by the Bureau of Mines. 


diseast may 


and safety of 


also need of 
as a 


now under 


LOSSES OF METAL AND FUEI 


The monetary value of the losses and the con 
sumption of thus discussed by Dr 
Gillett : 


The losses, both of metal and fuel, in 
and bronze are The net metal, if all 
recovery of any sort be deducted and if all the bras 
and bronze alloys be included, will average not les 
than 2.5 per cent. Extreme figures reported are 22 


copper are 


melting bra 


large. loss of 
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and 0.1 per cent., the former figure being 

not representing regular practice and th 
being verified. Extremes of 8 and 0.5 pe 
well substantiated. The total melt will a 

twice the raw metal bought, because of t] 
crop ends and scrap in rolling mills and « 
sprues in foundries. Some foundries makin, 
ings melt 3 lb. of metal to get 1 lb. of casti 
of 2 lb. of metal to 1 lb. of castings is « 
If, then, the whole indu 


idered, a loss of 2.5 per cent. on the gr 


low. 
equal to about 5 per cent. on the raw meta 

The consumption of copper in the Unité 
1911 was about 680,000,000 lb. If two-th 
total, or 450,000,000 lb., be considered as |} 
used for making brass and bronze, and if tl 
copper content of the alloys used be , 
per cent., the deduction would be that about 560,00 
b. of brass and bronze products was mad 


copper It 


assun 


estimat 
two-thirds of the copper consumed in t} 

is in the form of brass and bronze, as W. § 
that one corporation, making mainly w: 
yellow brass, uses in its various plants app: 

a third of all the copper consumed in the United S 
To this must be added the old metal used. Ha 
nuch old scrap or alloyed ingot as new meta 
280,000,000 lb., seems a fair estimate, so that 840 

lb. should represent the total metal bought. T} 
age value of brass and bronze being taker 

this method of figuring $126,000,0 
alue of the metal passing through tl 
furnaces of the United State 
For purposes of computation the estimate of $120, 
000 has been taken. 

A 2% per cent. melting loss, equivalent to a 
on the metal bought, thus means $3,000 
Could this be reduced t 
per cent 


seems conservative to 


least 


states 


pound, DY 


be the 


and bpronze 


per cent. 
a year lost in metal alone. 
per cent. loss (equivalent to 1% 
melt) shown by good practice, a saving of $1,500, 
If the fuel consumption and cru 
from the average practice uy 
good practice, and if furnaces that cut down or ¢ 
nate crucible cost and allow greater production wit 
ess labor cost were used wherever practicable, 
half million would be 
total of $2,000,000 a year that the nonferr 
industry of the United States might save merely ! 
bringing average furnace practice up to the stand 


of the best 


year would result. 


ife were brought 


of at least another made, 


practice. 

The fuel efficiency is found to vary betwee 

the average being 4 to 9 per cent. If 
considered it is doubtfu 


thar per 


6 per cent., 
and all furnaces be 
whether the average fuel efficiency is mort 
ent. of the theoretical. 

Dr. Gillett sent out about 2000 lists of questions 
to 1650 plants, only 230 of which sent any data, 
and about 50 of these stated that they had no rec- 
ords. The information obtained was supplemented 
by personal visits to some 80 foundries and rolling 
mills in 13 states. It is believed that the data 
obtained represent the practice of the great bulk 0 


‘ 
firms melting brass. 


‘ 
| 
c 1 

rueis 


The Commonwealth Steel Company, Gra 
Ill., on August 15 presented to 165 men, each o! 
had completed eight years in the company’s * 
gold piece in commemoration of the even! 
Each of the 165 was personally invited to the off 
President Clarence H. Howard, who distributed 
coins. From this time on it will be the practice to m 
simila President Howard is also pa! 
ning rewards for future years for those who hav 
pleted more than eight years in the company’s *¢! 


five-dollat 


the 


gifts each year. 


The “Determination of Carbon in Steel 


by the Barium Carbonate Titration Method” is the su! 


ject of paper No. 33 of the Bureau of Mine, Dy ?- * 
Cain, associate chemist. The method is clain to & 
is accurate as the weighing methods and not sus 


ject to disturbing influences. It also requires !ess 


orate apparatus 
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Stops New Buffalo Coke Plant CONTENTS 


plar 
Lackawanna 


. : ‘ 
DV product coKe-oven t o 


at 


tne iarge . 


‘ke Corporatior City, 


\ 


H 


Gg 


{: 


ee 


N. Y., has been temporarily suspended 
g has been largely financed in Ger 
tne Utto Coking Compar V; whose typ 
t ne ised, and the suspensio 
e€ caused Dy the complete itting off 
and hence the impossibility of mai 
e arrangement with the Germa 
the w hall prove pre icted, 
: A ve perfer ed for financial at 
ountry. George F. McKa f Ne 
the Americal representat e oO 
vho wa i Buffalo last et 
helie the isper ion of oI ty 
e brie Contracts for the disp 
gas product and for the bu of 
Dp duct had been entered into before 
d for the new plant, and arrangs 
de t eep alive these contract ry 
mal in abeyance pendi: the 
r ne Dial 
\ Call for Texas Iron Ore 
s, August, 14, 14 To ar y 
tee compa! received I rie Te . 
( Di \ is to now soo! the atte Ou 
f iron ore to Galveston for shipment | 
j 1 reply was sent saying that : 
ou e filled immediately The Texa 
Lompal owns large beds of on ore 
It expected that some eastern Per 
‘ draw upon Texas oré¢ ipplie 
hipments from Europe. It is reported heré 
iron and steel manufacturers ars ( 
the purchase of ore in the Llano iro: 
ted about 250 miles to the uth we oO 
Texas ore fields 
Factorie Construction & Equipms 
82 Beaver street, New York City, ha 
ed with a nominal capital for the special! 
structing complete sugar factories, i 
‘hinery equipment H. B. Bradford 
he Edgemoor Iron Company, Edgé 
esidel < the new company H. B ut 
he Ba tt-Hayward Company, B: 
e-preside H. C. Fox, of Fox Brothe Customs Classification of Certain Steel Products 
‘ ity, secret y-treasure! hese At the ivgest e appraise , 
rge Schuhman: ce-president of é Jew York. the 7 y lepartms¢ | 
Compal mstitute ne rrmal orde pe the a : 
the app iti ee! e¢ 
po. f the Platt lron Worl Con — : P nA = 
. : ike th et } 
Ohio, for the fiscal year ended May ps co a oe 
le Che report shows a deficit o . ; 
ount of operations, and a _ furthe e 14 1, 
of the flood of March, 1913, of $167, ei ‘ } le 
ent Waddill Catchings states that muct cenineaNaaen : . 
in the past year may be att utes a x . 14} 
esulting conditions He advised the . 
ome plat wl ate! have = a , \ 
the company’ sali Gibiieintis nae gs In disting t ' e¢ p 
iep tme t aire ! ‘ 
y capita le iat” ; : 0.14 ; 
‘ Mi waukee & St Paul ha ( ed < — F 
Mikado type freight locomotives from the ae ;, 
omotive Company The Cincinna 
yvtor in the market fo 0 Mikade . 
pe locomotives, while the West American Manganese Mfg. Company 
d to be negotiating for 16 Mallets a The American Manganese Mfg. Company, which 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Le some time ago took over the Dunbar Furnace Company 
! er of switcl é Dunbar, Pa., pushing repairs on one furnace witl 
ew to having nape to ow in on for the n 
¢ Ga Engine Compa) Grove Cit! facture of 40 pe ferromanganese y Octobe 
ea al Easter office in the Hudso1 The company has some 60,000 tons i Cuyuna range 
g, New York City, in charge of J. W manganiferous iron ores ready for shipment from M 
merly Pittsburgh manage! VM nesota and is mining at the rate of 10,000 tons a mont} 
icceeded in the Pittsburgh office by Burt This ore runs 20 per cent. and upward in mangans 
meriy manager of the Parkersburg. and it is expected that the ferromanganese will have a 


+ 


content o 40) cer 


manganese 


pel 


d ligher 
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| The Iron and Metal Markets 





TOUTTEEREUETPAET TEE TTTTTTTT TTT TTT TLE TTT TTC EUI CRUELLA LULL 


SU 


FERROMANGANESE EASIER done in the United States, in the failuy 


pean mills to make deliveries. 

Japan has inquired for American 

English Shipments To Be Resumed Soon Phorus pig iron, also for billets, nickel 
alloys. South American inquiries hav: 
also, but financing is the most urgent ne 

Demand for American Steel in Great Britain— eral of the countries to the south. In a 
New Domestic Business Light but Speci- eign business now coming up, the unu 

fications Active ulties of transportation and exchange 


ations slow and uncertain. 

Early relief of the tension in ferromanganese, Comparatively little business has beer 
which really has become the pivot of the steel steel companies on the 1.20c. basis for ba: 
situation, is promised from England in our cable and snapes. But specifications have bee) 


of to-day. Engli 


ish makers may be able to ship to nearly all finished products so that mil 
the lines, with the exception of rails and plat 
Caucasus are cut off, a great deal of ore from India, kept up their recent rate of operation. P 


th 


this countrv next week. While their ores from 


originally sold to Germany, is now being diverted be had at 1.15c. Pittsburgh and on some 1.1 


o England. A number of steel companies here are ness in shapes and plates extensions have bh 
still uneasy about their manganese supply, but to November 1. 


there is less excitement. One company which last Pacific Coast business has been distr 
week offered $150, Baltimore, for 300 tons without among a number of mills, particularly in sheet 
getting it, bought 500 tons this week at close to bars, structural shapes and wire products. B 
$100. Small lot sales have been made at $100 to of New York and the Panama Canal th 

$150, Baltimore. The attractive prices have from Pittsburgh to San Francisco is now $9.20 p: 


brought out quite a number of lots from second net ton, against $16 by all rail from Pittsburg 
hands. One or two wire companies have made ar 
Some English ferromanganese makers who have vance of $1 a ton in the past week, or to $1.60 


deliveries to make in this country through the year Wire nails and $1.40 for annealed wire. Rods 


have advised their customers that if vessels are ob firmer, in line with this action, and some selle: 
tainable they will resume shipments in September, now ask $25. 
but an extra charge of 10 shillings a ton will be Among cases in which German steel might h 
made, covering war risk insurance and higher figured but for the war is that of the sheet | 
freight. Other English sellers who took on consid- for government work at Wilmington, Del. 
erable business in this country at $36 to $38 are not Gelsenkirchen works bid about $1 below Pittsburg 
disposed to ship except at a good advance over con- quotations on the 1576 tons required. 
tract prices. Pig iron buying has almost come to a sto} 
Sales of domestic spiegeleisen to eke out the good many foundries have had cancellations 
ferromanganese supply are being made at $32 to urtailments of castings contracts and the mel 
$35 a ton at Eastern furnaces. The recent buying pig iron has fallen off. Some Southern pipe 1! 
of spiegel has amounted to 35,000 to 40,000 tons. has been bought—about 25,000 tons—and most 


Apart from ferromanganese the feature of the the Southern pig iron business has been don 
situation is the inquiry coming from England for $10, Birmingham, for No. 2. At Buffalo the rangé 
American steel. Already British steel companies, of price is $1, but actual sales there are at $15 | 
which have long been undersold at home by Conti- No. 2 X rather than $14. 
nental works, have taken large orders for semi-fin 
ished steel from sheet and other rolling mills, these 
sales running up to 30,000-ton lots. British makers A Comparison of Prices 
of galvanized sheets have also turned to the United ; ; ; 
. . tae a Advances Over the Previcus Week in Heavy Type 
States for sheet bars, which have been quoted at £! 


uo Declines in Italics 
or $24.38, New York. Welsh sheet bars have sold 





at £5 at Swansea, an advance of $3 a ton, and some Aug. 19, Aug.12, J 

makers are asking £6, or nearly $8 a ton more than Pg Iron, rose = Jj9i4. 1914 

the price of three weeks ago. Ni Valley furnac 13.00 13 00 
Great Britain will be in the market for a large iustinekee A aoe eae 

amount of finished material, originally placed with N rnace, Calcage” fe. 13.75 

Continental works, and at the advance of $5 a ton B \ fu 01 13.00 

on plates and some other products, which has re- eens: SAS | coe ee 

sulted from the war, some of this business will be Gray forge, Pittsburgh 13.65 13.65 13.6 

attractive to American mills. Several producers in , 

this country have already been feeling the British Billets, ete., Per Gross eat ee 

market. ets. Pittsbureh. 20.80 20.06 
Canadian inquiry is reported at Pittsburgh for het basen uk Skee SE be 

plates, sheets, tin plate and wire products and, > ——= Se 


though Canadian business conditions have not been 
good, quite a little additional buying will have to be ,, ,,.." ee rere 


140 


charges for delivers 
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n and Steel, 


} é Es t ( ts ( te ( te 


C s and Wire, 


} } 
} 


nellsville, 


Finished Iron and Steet f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


tes from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indian 
licago, 18¢c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansas 
Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 


Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa 

on plates, structural shapes and sheets 

er; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. 

16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and 

he foregoing rates to the Pacific coast 

The rate via New York and the Panama 
napes, etc., 1S 16c. 

; plates, 4 in. thick, 6% In. up to 100 


to 1.25¢c., base, net cash, 30 days. Fol- 


lations prescribed by manufacturers 


teel or conforming to manu 
fications for structural steel dated 
equivalent, 4 it nd over on thinnest 
inder, down to but not including 6 in 
vide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
t I plates Plates over 7 ir wide 
thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib 
price Plates over 7 n. wide ordered 
Se lown to the weight of 3-16 in 
ght, whether plates are orders t gauge 
the tandard spe f tions of 

Steel Manufacturer 


( ts per lb 
,; in. to and including 16 ir 
16 in. to and including No. &§ l 
No. & to and including No. 9 25 
N ’ to and including No. 10 30) 
N 10 to and including No. 12 ‘ 
1 r straight taper plates) rt 
' 
' i meter and over 
‘ ] 7 
el 
nat firebox ste« 
ip ft ) iy nclus 
ip to I ncelusiv 
ip to 120 ir nclusive 
yi up to 5 it nclusive 
T up to In n ' lusi 
] ft) y 
eths 1¢ to 2 s 
eths, ‘ to lus 
neths, under 1 ft nf 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channe 


to 15 in.; angies, Ot I on one or! tn iegs, 4 
thick and ov i et 1 i ‘ () ‘ 
Extras on othe hapes and siz 

Hi 
Al 
ing 


Wire Products.—Fence wire, N 


ht) ia ‘ t 

ODDE ed 
inized |! l I nie é 
painted, > W ] W 
wire ten ff 
off for 1000-rod lots; 71 ff for less than 1000 


Wire Rods B 


» ) 


Wrought Pipe Phe 


vad discounts on the Pittsburg! 
pipe in effect from Apt 0, 1914 pipe 
June 2, 191 ' ( 
‘ 
Steel iron 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
‘ 
R ; 
7 to & 
Tl 
gl ( 
) ts \ 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to bbers, in carload 


effect from May 1, 1914, n stee ind iro? il 


Le 
} nel 
i 
' ‘ 
~ 1 
on ! « 
he r +s 
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2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra offices for consideration. It is understo 
Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts > 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft ind are unde way to secure bottoms for shipr 


under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths and steel products to Australia, and se 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 


River must be sold f.0.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, local steel mills have fairly large orders 
lowered by two points On standard charcoal iron tubes for to that country. 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, . 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers Pig [ron.—About the only foundry-iro 
Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets is one for 1500 to 3100 yone of low-silicor 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on iron for the Pennsylvania Railroad shop: 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots Pa. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have bloy 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 their furnaces at Josephine, Pa., for relini: 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from no new inquiry for basic or Bessemer iron, 
date of invoice: ; i sale of 190 tons of Bessemer at $14, V 
i ed Sheet Operations among local foundries are 
“i : We quote: Bessemer, $14; basic, $13; mall 
No t 1S te mer, $13; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.50; 
ba to 1. $12.75, all at Valley furnace, with a freight ( 
Ny ton for Cleveland or Pittsburgh delivery. 
Ferroalloys.—The intense excitement 
‘ pe ver the question of the supply of ferroma: 
Ni to 1.¢ quieted down, but there is still a good dea 
Nos d 1 oF ness as to whether there will be a shortage 
Nos. 17 t to Ls ply. As showing how quickly conditions cl 
“4 ne 2s oo 2-5 state that last week a leading steel interest 
Ni i Sit ; i ton, Baltimore, for 300 tons of English & 
‘ : , ferromanganese, but did not get it. Yester 
N 5 to same company bought 500 tons at a few cent 


$100 per ton, Baltimore. There have beer 
sales ranging from carload lots to 100 tor 


aggregating 1000 tons or more, at prices 1 


Ni ’ te $100 to $150, Baltimore. It is reported that ( 

3 ie Steel Company has a sufficient supply of g 
os ‘ to , 

Mesa hss ore and ferromanganese on hand to supply 

No i nto the early part of next year. There are 

Ni ‘ . ; 2 e 

Ni juotations, prices depending on the amount 

— ind the deliveries wanted. There has been 


ferrosilicon, but local sales agents have be: 
ot to make any contracts, but to submit a ri 
the home offices for action. We quote 50 pe 


Pittsburgh O j ’ ! t ip to 100 tons, 


at $73; over 100 t 


11icon, 1 iors 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 18, 1914 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, $71, delivered in the Pit 
: + es irgh district. On 10 per cent. ferrosilicon th 
As yet a clear insight as to the effects of the Eu 4 ott “ ; ; . : 
. : tion is $19; 11 per cent., $20, and 12 per cent., $ 


ropean war on the steel trade cannot be had, but it ; ; ‘ : ae 
I ; : f.o.b. cars Jackson County, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., i 
has already caused a rush of specincations on col 9 = . jr. 
ae ace We quote 20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $2 
tracts for plates, shapes, bars, sheets, tin plate and . 
. : : ace We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. 
wire products, taken at the lower prices ruling about a , a 
: ; : ; ‘ . lOc. in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%%c. ir 
month ago. Consumers feel there is little risk in taking 00.1] ‘ 
in material at prices that are fully $2 a ton lower thar py ’ : s : , 
Rillets and Sheet Bars.—The Carnegie Steel | 


pany has again advanced its prices and is now 
Bessemer and open-hearth billets at $20.50 and Bess 
mer and open-hearth sheet bars at $21.50, 

freight to point of delivery added. Some fair-s 


the mills are asking now, more especially in view of 
the fact that the scare as to the supply of ferroma) 
ganese, while it has subsided to some extent, is not yet 
over by any means. The amount of new business take! 
by the mills at the higher prices they are quoting for 


be 13 ales of billets and sheet bars have been made 
this and next month, and also for last quarter deli os und she irs have be 


past week on the basis of $20 for billets and 52 


ery, has been small, but this was expected. Loca , 7 

. 7 ; . . . i sheet bars, one sale being 2000 tons of Bessem« 
mills report good inquiries for finished iron and stee es as al R bli ° 
from England, Canada, the Pacific coast and South ars at $21, makers mill. kepublic and foungs 


Sheet & Tube are under be still quoting 520! 
America. Little actual business has yet been closed, : . 4. - inderstood “ . til q . 
c ] billets and $21 for sheet bars, but will sell on y 


as bottoms cannot be had, but this may be arrange: 
within a short time. There are many important ques 
tions to be settled before foreign shipments can be 


ed tonnage and for prompt delivery. Prices on forging 
billets are up $1 a ton. We quote Bessemer and opt 
hearth billets at $20.50 and Bessemer and oper 

bars at $21.50, Pittsburgh, and Besseme 
open-hearth billets at $20, and Bessemer a! 
hearth sheet bars at $21, Youngstown, but thes« 


started, chief among these being that of finances. Of 
course, with the Pacific coast, this is not so serious, and 
already some orders have been taken for delivery thei 
by local mills. The all-rail freight from Pittsburg] ; A ; W 
F : : ; . ill likely be withdrawn within a few days. Wé 
the Pacific coast is 80c., but by shipping to New Yor! of F , a 
: D ; 1 , forging billets at $26 for desirable orders 0! 
at 16c. and then through the Panama Canal at 50c., a in ieee : 
eee > ar, ¢ ae d up to but not including 10 x 10 in., the regul 
total freight rate of 46c. is obtained, and it is likely ; 7 
ee es a : eing charged for larger sizes. We quote 
most shipments will go this way. Fairly heavy in 
quiries from Canada have come here for plates, sheets 
tin plate and wire products. Sheets are up about $1 
ton, and two makers have advanced prices $1 a ton o1 


+ 


nee 


ets at $24 on desirable orders and $25 for 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices are only good 
icceptance and for shipment within tw 


montns 


wire products, but this has not been general. Pig iron, 


coke and scrap are dull. Bessemer and open-heart! Muck Bar.—The local market Is higher al 
billets and sheet bars have been put up 50c. a ton, but ote best grades of muck bar made from 

no business has yet been closed at the advanced prices $28, delivered to buyer’s mill in the Pitt 

The steel mills are predicating the advances on billets - 

and sheet bars on an acute shortage in the supply of Cotton Ties.—The Carnegie Steel Compa 
ferromanganese. The consuming trade is going ahead quoting cotton ties at 72%%c. per bundle, an 
very cautiously, while the steel mills are doing the 7' per bundle over the price fixed when 
same, not being willing to make future commitments tie season opened. 

except at higher prices. Several of the larger steel Structural Material.—The market has quiete¢ 
companies have instructed their sales agents not to ac a good deal, and complaint is made that in spit 


cept any orders but to submit inquiries to the home recent two advances of $1 a ton each on str 
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are still making prices for erected 
yn about 1.10c. for plain material. A good 
iobs have been held up, and the immediate 
the structural trade is not regarded as 
[he Cambria Steel Company has taken 800 

for a new hotel building in Johnstown. 
in Bridge Company has taken some bridge 


ators 


sterdam, N. Y 900 tons. The Jones & 
eel Company has taken 250 tons for a new 
ding for the W. G. Johnston Company on 
Side, and the Fort Pitt Bridge Works has 


the Baltimore & Ohio 
reported firm, 
channels up to 
September at 


s of bridge work for 
ir Pittsburgh. Prices are 
quote and 
this month and in 
quarter the 
their mills. 


ie to beams 
lelivery 
for last makers 


leading are 


15-in. at 1.25c., at 

| -.—We note a sale of 1000 tons of open-hearth 
tes at 1.20c., f.0.b. maker’s mill. The plate 
pecifications very heavy on orders booked 

that if they 
the orders will be canceled. All the larger 


Oc. basis as customers know 
ive notified their selling agents not to take 
acts for plates before submitting them to 
The current 
any time 
the falling off in 
1uses, but the plate makers are wary as to 
happen it holding 
1 No new car orders have been placed, but it 


demand is 
for three or 


orders for 


fices for action. 


has been at fou 


Steel cars 
the near future, and are 
i that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton will 
¢ and 1500 steel hopper cars before this 
sed. The inquiry of the Pacific 
‘ellar which was withdrawn about 
We quote 4 in. 

1.20c. for delivery this and next 
Only a 


7» > 
1.z2Uc. 


Southern 
eous cars, 
ago, is said to be up again. 
er plates at 


. 2. 


i or 


5e. for last quarter few smal 


placed at the 
e pretty well covered fo) 


é been price, as col 


August and Septen 


er figures. 


Baltimore & Ohio will 
rails in the The 
Steel Company has taken 6000 tons of rails for 
The demand for light 
om some of the coal-mining companies has 
ry much. The contract for 60,000 pairs of 
for the Pennsylvania West of Pitts 
vided about equally between the Carnegie 


Steel Rails.—It is said the 


00 tons of near future. 


road. new rails is 


Lines 


rails have 
sympathy with the 
materia! We 


lard sections of Bessemer steel at 1.25c¢. and 


1.34c. We light 


eel companies. Prices on light 


bout $1 per ton, ir 


igher market on finished now 


: : 
quote ralls, rolled from 


ws: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections at 
1 20-Ib., 1.20c.; and 14-lb., 1.25¢., and 
0c., in ecarload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


and $2 a tor 


rails are belng quoted at $1 
inove 


prices 


Ste Wheels.—While no large orders for steel 
ately been placed, prices have been ad 


We quote 


$22.50 to 


Ue. per ton. 3o-1N. 


$24.50; 


engine 
36-in., 
$18.50 to $19: 
$20.50 to 
$16.50, all 


; 


eel wheels at 
).00; 33-in. tender wheels, 


and 


wheels at 


wheels, 


$16 to 


ger-train car tende) 


in. freight-car 


ere 1s very little new demand, as the 


pipe 


id a decided falling off in new ordet but 


are very firm, makers 


a ton We 


ed steel 


some asking al 
Grooved steel skelp, 
skelp, 


consum 


quote: 


skelp, 1.25¢c.; grooved iron 


! iron skelp, 1.65¢., delivered to 
the Pittsburgh district. 


ind Steel Bars—While the new demand fo1 


1 steel bars is only fair and for small lots, 
vered their needs late in June and ir 
ough third quarter on the basis of about 

teel bars, and specifications against these 


All the makers of steel bars are 
rm to 1.20c. for this month and Septem 
last 


neavy. 


ind 1.25c. fo quarter. Prices on 
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common iron higher and the demar 


are slightly 


is larger. steel-bar mills are pretty well fixed 
with specifications for this and next month, 
some bars have been sold for last quarter at 1.25: i 
mill. We quote steel bars at 1.20c., maker’s mil 

this and September shipment, and 1.25c. for last qua 
ter. We quote common iron bars, made from scra 
and muck bar, at 1.20c., f.o.b. maker’s mi Pittsburgt 
Regular extras for twisting reinforcing steel bars ove 
the base price are as follows ‘ ind over, 5 
11/16-in., $1.50; under %-in., $2.50 pe to hese 
extras are not always observed. 

Wire Rods.—In sympathy with the advance : 
ton in wire products just made by tw 
prices on rods are ightly higher, but the new den 
is dull. We now quote Bessemer, open-heart! 
chain rods at $25, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsbu t Vi 
report that specifications against contract 
heavier than for some time 

Hoops and Bands.—Most consume 
ered for this and next month on the basis pout | 
for steel bands and 1.20c. for steel hoops, i specif 
tions against these contracts are oming tre 
There have been some small orde place ind 
at 1.15c. and 1.20c. and on steel hoops at 0) ) é 
ivery ove! the remainder f this vear We rte tee 
bands at 1.20c.. for this and next n ynth’s Lip 
with extras as pe tne teel ba ird ind ste« 
it L.SO for delivery ove! emal f th ‘ 

Sheets. Last wee $ pe atl f ‘ ne 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company f hee ‘ 
tin plate were the heaviest a me we or oO 
18 months. All mills report a notable rease in new 
orders and specifications, al athe heet trade m 
active now than at a time nce eal he ( 
The mills are running at a heavier rate of itput, the 
eading interest operating this week to 78 per t 
capacity. All the mills are quoting higher price 
Lol delivery ! ast quarter are asking 1.45 
annealed sheets; 2c. for No. 28 black, and f Ni 2 
galvanized. It is said some busine ha eel 
at these prices We now quote Nos. 9 d 10 : 
nealed sheets at 1.40 for this mont! ind Septen 
shipment and 1.45c. for last quarter; No. 28 Bess« 
black, 1.90c. fe August and Septembe ind 
quarter; No. 28 galvanized, 2.90 or tl ind me 
month delivery, ind Se. for ast juarte We yuolte 
No. 28 black plate, tin mi Ze H t. and A LD 
Nos. 29 and 30, 2 The above pi e ire 1 il 
and larger lots, f.o Pittsburgh, jobl ! I ‘ 
isual advances for small lots from sto 

rin Plate. Advices are that there ha é h 
ncrease in the ible Supply or pig ! ind tn 
‘an be obtained tni week a owe I € na . 
asked in New Y ist ef \ I ‘ ti 
have been withd \ a quotati ‘ 1c 0 
ictual irl One leading make ioting ) 
to $3.60 and has made sales at $3.40, but ww refuse 
name that price. Another interest 1s holding ti 
at $3.60 for this and next month shipment, 
for last quarter. We quote 100-lb. 14 x 20 
terne plates at $3.50 to $3.60 for prompt delivery a1 
$3.75 for last quarter shipment Son mi ire ré 
ing to accept business for last quarte! t i ‘ 
declining to quote 

Shafting.—The market ery f make 
ported as refusing to shade 65 per cent off in cat 
and larger lots. The new demand is dull, but, owing 
the uncertainty as to the cost of raw materials in the 
near future, shafting makers are very firm as to p 
We quote cold-rolled shafting at 65 to 66 per cent 
in carload and larger lots, delivered u ise territo 

Spikes.— Railroads that have contracts for spike 
placed some time igo are ending i pecificatior 
freely, probably fearing that if they delay specifying 
they will not be able to get spikes wher they are 
needed. The new demand is quiet, but prices are firt 
We quote standard sizes of railroad and boat spikes at 
$1.45 to $1.50, and small railroad and boat spike 
$1.55 to $1.60 per 100 lb n carload iots, Pitt 


burgn. 
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Merchant Steel.—The new demand is better than Boiler Tubes.—The new demand fo; 
for some months and mills report that specifications locomotive tubes is reported a little bet: 
against contracts are coming in freely. Consumers who having received some nice specificatio) 
placed contracts some time ago are afraid if they week. Discounts are still more or less < 
hold off specifying they will not be able to get the steel ing on the order. 
when needed, and shipments by the mills are heavier 


; , ee Old Material.—The local market is , 
than for a long time. Prices are firm, one or two mills ais d f = lo .* 
; ys . ; on several grades ot scrap are lower 
asking advances of $1 to $2 a ton. Minimum price : —s er. 
: ee , sumer of compresscd side and end she. 
on small lots are as follows: Iron finished tire, % x1% e : . 
; ni ' ; z of the market and this has caused a la 
in. and larger, 1.30c., base; under ™% x 1% in., 1.45e.; th ves i eteh litt] : 
: : . = * ; e supply, ant ntn very il e new de 
planished tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in., h ee . ff al t $1 t Pri 
; as gone off about $1 a ton. "ices O1 
1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90¢ baal it ee 
‘ oP steei meiting scrap and on turnings ; 
to 2c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.65c.; concave and con A |] ht about 4 0 "= 
a . en iocal consumer bought abou { : 
vex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 7 ‘ last = + al t oy 
’ : ; : meiting scrap last week at about $11.2 
spring steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; machinery steel, smooth t} . 1 ‘ th : 
oe og , 3 74 nis 18S under the market, as the scrap ha 
finish, 1.70c. We quote cold-rolled strip steel as fol : 


lealers 1 » ) rross ft . > » 
lows: Base rates for 1 in. and 1% in. and wider, unde no pag ~ S a aaa ind - ee 
. 7 . ~ muis { ; LUSDureZg an sar f St! 

0.20 carbon, and No. 10 and heavier, hard temper, 3.25c.; : res Bae Nee on 


a as : ® 4¢ the same rates of freight, as follows: 
soft, 3.50c.; coils, hard, 3.15c.; 5 me 


; soft, 3.40c.; freight al 
lowed. The usual differentials apply for lighter sizes Selected h steel melting scrap, 
Steub ville, Follansbee, Bracken 

Wire Products.—Or Monday, August 17, the ; » SI ce Monessen, Midland | 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company and another wire & Ke scray 
interest advanced prices $1 per ton, or to the basis of ~ ee ae See enews Meee 
$1.60 per keg for wire nails and $1.40 for plain annealed . ou cas ) 
wire. As yet the American Steel & Wire Company ' neet scrap, t.0.b. Consumers 
and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company have not ad ils, New = nd Cam 
vanced prices, but may do so before the week is out. :; ge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 
The new demand for wire and wire nails is bett eable stoc} 
specifications against contracts are heavy. Jobbers and reales grate bars . . 
consumers evidently believe the chances for the market aie ae Cr 2 
to go higher are good, and they are specifying o1 at Mage, Pelee 3 
contracts placed on the $1.50 basis for wire nails and No hel at cereD. 1 
$1.30 for plain annealed wire very freely. The market N busheling P 
is firm On new orders we quote wire nails at $1.55 oO ee — 
to $1.60; plain annealed wire, $1.35 to $1.40; galva Cast-iron borings . 
nized barb wire and fence staples, $1.95 to $2; painted “aia: 3 
barb wire, $1.55 to $1.60, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, actual N railroad wrought scrap l 
fréight added to point of delivery, terms 30 days net, + : _— able —— nde 11 
less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 day We quote steel 
cut nails at $1.60, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload lots - S poi 

Coke.—The local market is stagnant. Thi 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—In sympathy with other 


lines of finished materials, prices on nuts, bolts and riv 
ets are strong, with indications that the market will be 


new inquiry for blast-furnace coke, either fo 
shipment or on contracts for delivery ove) 


of this year Best grades of furnace coke for s] 
higher in the very near future. All shading in dis ment are held at $1.70 to $1.75 and for d 
counts has disappeared and some makers are asking remainder of the year from $1.75 to $1.85 
$1 a ton advance. Specifications against contracts at ove! Standard makes of 72-hr. foundry 
placed in June and early July are heavier, as jobbers 1] t $2.15 $9 OF 


selling at $2.15 to $2.25 for prompt shipment 
and consumers evidently believe that prices will be eontracts from $2.35 to $2.50. The Connellsville ( 


higher in the near future and that on any contracts not gives the output of coke in the upper and low ( 
specified for the material will be canceled. We quot nellsville regions for the week ended August > 
buttonhead structural rivets in carload lots at 1.55¢c. and 9264070 net tons. A decrease over the pre\ 

on small lots, 1.65¢c.; conehead boiler rivets, 1.65c. ir of 5505 tons. The H. C. Frick Coke Compan 
carload lots, and 1.70c. in small lots; terms, 30 days net, 


cently started about 400 coke ovens to supply 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on nut blast furnaces recently started by the Carnegie 5! 
and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 lb. or over, deliv Company, but a 1 umber of merchant ove! 





ered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s works: 


DIOW but so that production has not change 
Coach nd lag screw SO and 5 off S 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads a oft : 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads 80 and 5 ff Ch 
Large carriage bolts ; 5 i ind f icago 
Small machine bolts, cut threads SO and ff ‘ ae 2g 19014 
Small machine bolts, rolled thread: 80 and 10% off CHICAGO, ILL., August 18, 1914 
Large machine bolts (5 and 10 ft : . : . j , ti 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small 80% off Restrictions in business are still commanding 
Scr aes ee” tel =. mg! aed “Se 30 off list place of first importance in market circles. ! 
square h.p. nuts, Dian ant ippex 26 ) on st . ; 
Hexagon nuts $7.20 off list directions business has suffered from cance 
He 7. i aa te and tapped . $6.00 off list rectly traceable to the loss of European ma! 

exagzon nuts, ee n ane argel > i }or st 7 9 rs 

Hexagon nuts, smaller than \% in $7.80 off list it is still too early to estimate what new bus 
. , 1 Y nits . . 3 i] f er . shieh +t fFcet t 
C.P. plain square nu 99.90 off lis be expected from other sources with which to 
C.P. plain hexagon nuts $5.90 off list : . : ps ; . oe 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, ™ in. or under 85,10 &10 off osses a ready sustained. The general level 0 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. and larger 85 & 5% off activity is accordingly somewhat lower, althoug! 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter.. .80, 10 & 5% off a ve ; ; nine 
Rivets, tin plated, packages........80, 10 and 5% off decline is more noticeable in the bookings of tou 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages. . .80, 10 and 5% off machine shops and general manufacturing P 
Standard cap screws 70,10 and 10 off . : - 7 - ’ 
Standard set-acrews 75°10 and 10% off at the steel mills. Specifications for the light 


of material, including bars, sheets and light P 
have been very fair. Orders for sheets have be« 

by a local mill sufficient to carry it throug! 

mainder of the year and prices have been advanced 
additional $2 per ton. Mill deliveries have ! sprea 
out so that demand from jobbers’ stocks ! 
substantial proportions, accompanied by an acva! 
store prices of $2 per ton. The heavier lines hav 
more severely the conservatism prevailing, w!™ 
result that not only have orders been light but sPe 


Standard Pipe.—The new demand for merchant pipe 
is keeping up fairly well, but new business in casing 
and general oil-well supplies has dropped off very 
much, drilling all over the country having been largely 
suspended owing to the shutting off of export shipments 
of oil. It is claimed that fully 50 per cent. of all th 
oil produced in this country is exported. No large oil 
or gas lines are in the market at present. Discounts 
on iron and steel pipe are firmly held. 
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ome instances been canceled or delayed. 
structural shapes and rails, although 
some new rail tonnage was placed and 
iantity of track fastenings. The pig- 
irkets have interest for buyers, 
tandstill. The market for Southern 
$10 may be done more easily. In- 
ire supply of anganese is stil 
from are sufficiently 
ome those 
on hand are now 


lost 


or 


ct 


Pe 


ferron 
advices abroad 
who have considerable 


of 
disposed to take a 


g prices. 








1irv continues light and sales are cor 
d, although small tonn: ire re 
from time to time. Furnaces find 
vard without encountering much of 
hold up deliveries, but a canvass of 
r of localities shows that they have 
irge number of cancellations in the 
nd general are far from busy. 
erromanganese is still soaring in the 
“ per lb. it now seems that the ad 
to a feeling of panic than to the 
tual and immediate shortage. Local 
ed DY foreig? produce rs that l 
ie t make shipment of the | 
e establishment by the consumer of a 


incient to « 


iin over its price plus ar 
10s. ($2. 


Thi 
sumption of 


about 13) to cover insurance 


‘ nit 


represents 

Pig-iror 
sed preva 
for 


doubtless al 


rates. 


o ré shipping 


1 except ol 


on the basis of $10, Birmingham, 


rer al increa 


ine fo owl1ng quotatio! S are tor 1ro! 
vards. except those for North 
eable Bessem« ind basic iron, which 
and do not include a local switching 
Oe i tor 
i! Ni { O te 1 ‘ 
our N¢ l THT 4 
rr Ne | ot 1.00 
J ‘ 14.8 ‘ if 
j soft 14 14 ¢ 
0 
te i 
rs ‘ teé tT 


Railroad buying in ger 


rack Supplies. 


ff rather sharply, not only as regards 
inder negotiation but even to the 
specifications already placed. In 

are the uninterrupted purchases of 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads which 

rge supply of track fasteners. The 

re & Atlantic bought rails last week. 

( d bolts has been such as to in 

nto the attitude of producers of 


+ 


We 


e; trac 


quote standard railroad spikes a 


bolts with square nuts, 1.90c. 
lots, Chicago; tie plates, 


carload | 


mill, net ton; standard section Bes- 

1.25¢., base; open hearth, 1.34¢ 

l 16 to 20 lb., 1.30c.; 12 It 

e ba 1.50c., Chicago. 

Material—Of the contracts closed last 
é é one exceeded 350 tons, and 
ported totaled only 1300 tons. Includ 
tract were 238 tons for a local 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company; 103 


Wakefield, Mich.., 


Company, 


Company, which also took 123 tons 
g at Dubuque; 128 tons for the Chi- 
St. Paul to the Wisconsin Bridge & 
ons for county bridges in Oregon to 
Bridge ( pany; 125 tons for a bridge 
Cal., to the American Bridge Company 


Sioux Falls, S. D.., 

Company. Curtailment 
he result of the present disturbed con- 
with to the 


building at 


teel Structural 


i DANK 


re noticeable 


respect 


inc 


luding structural shapes, tha 
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it has to the lighter materials which go into more gé 
eral use. Structural specifications have declined som 
what, but the recent advances in price are being ad 
hered to uniformly. Quotations are generally limited 
to third quarter, though some business has bes 
ered for fourth quarter delivery 
Pittsburgh. We iote f Chi ’ | 
material on new orders 1.38 
Plates.—TI fluence events du 
day prese! i eable yntrast t 
ght and h y plate Of the for 
mount of busine for the latte i 
peal o have fall ff ite! 
where financial conside: Tt ir’ ( ed 
peeing retarded It i rey tes tl tl 
from the Cincinnati, Hami & Dayt 
this week. Reports of othe: buv 
favorabl We quote (Chica ae ‘ rol 
new business 1.38 
Sheets.—The steady ( ‘ 
‘ the ighter materia na e¢ e} 
hal wit! pect t neet ( ( 
fairly well sold up for the remainde1 ‘ 
ither advance f $1 ( ! ! 
he week and the 1 appear to | ed 
om this basi We iote f Cl le 
mill: No. 10 blue neals L.t D : 18 
N 8 go: ized 18 
Bars. tee Da pe ati ynt 4 y 
and there has bes no apparent imp Bar-iror pl 
have not yet been advanced although minimut oh 
tions are ade le Lreque I mpati ul 
general upward tender he market. Ws ‘ 
mi shipment follow Bar Oo 1.0 0) 
oft stee irs, 1.38 nard eel Dar 
shafting rloads, 65 per t. off; 
60 pe ent. off 
Rivets and Bolts.—With the major portior 
tracting out of the wa mewhat higher pric« pe 
to be obtaining for new busing th: ffered He 
ever, there i not enough new busing ipport 
very strong position for the maker We e f 
mill as follows: Carriage bolt Ip 
thread, 5); it thread, 80-5; large f 0 I ‘ 
bolts ip to % xX 4 In., re ed thread, 85-5; tnread, 3 
arger sizes, 5V coacl rew 85-10 t pre 
its quare head, $6.60 off per } vo! f 
ff per cw Str tul rivet | ‘ ~ : 
C} igo, lI rload lot boiler rive 10 i 
we 
Wire Products.—Produc« report 
ibstantial bookings of wire prod for 
Wire na i? particu ar seem tlt have I f ip fi 
the prolonged dullne which prevailed ear in tl 
yeal Manufacture quote to pbde is I A Pla 
wire, No. 9 and irser, base, $1 re $1." 
painted har wire, $1.73; galvanized I 
staples, $1.83; ¢g nized, $2.23, all ¢ ig 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The placing of th« 0 te 
pipe at Toledo, Ohio, which has been up for figurs 
now waits upon the completion of financial negotiatior 
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\t 
Company. 
purchased. 


St. 


Pipe 


he 


Paul 500 tons was awarded to the Americar 
At Knoxville, lowa, about 1000 tor 
We quote as follows, per net ton, 


iS to 


Chicago 


Water pipe, 4 in., $26; 6 to 12 in., $24; 16 in. and up, 
$23.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 
Old Material—The scrap market is almost com 


pletely at a standstill. Melters of crap l this market 


are not even considering offers regardless of price and 
railroad lists bring out comparatively few bids. O 
quotations are largely nominal in the absence of tra) 
actions upon which exact values can be determined 
but there is little doubt that the market is weak at the 
prices quoted and reductions of 25c. a ton are possibly 
applicable to nearly all grades of materia Railroad 
offerings ot scrap closing this weel include 2250 to 
from the St. Paul, 2000 tons from the Michigan Cer 
tral, 2750 ton from the Santa Fe and 500 to ro 
he Frisc ‘ We quote, for de ery a uy’ 
works, Chicago and vicinity, a freight and transfe 
‘harges } follow 
O 
1 ‘ 
‘Macl 
: ne 
‘\ 
B 
Wf 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 18, 1914 
The recer iva! i nished mater have é 
well maintained and the majority of cas 
vhat larger volume of business, at the highs 
evels iS reported. Sale of plate and hape I 
een augmented by sizeable orders fron he P 
oast At the same time there is an und irre? 
incertainty evident as to future busine Mucl 
nends on the Europear wal ituation, but it is believe 
that little in the way of iron and steel products can be 
expected from Germany and Belgium for some time 
ind that at least a share of the busine that ha ee! 
roing to the steel trade iz those countries will be 1 ‘ 


This is 
trade has 
supply to 
an extensive importer of 


to American makers. emphasized in the 
that the Pacifi 
it old soures 
Canada, also 


steel products, is 


immediately turner 


c coast 


of meet it requirement 
roreign iro! 


expected to increase its purchases i 


this country. The freight rate decision, as to its eff 
on the trade in this district, has been almost J 
eclipsed by the European situation. The p 01 


‘ ‘ 


remain exceptionally dull, little important 
quiry coming out. Sheets 
Eastern makers have advanced pric¢ 
higher but the demand shows little improvement. 
material displays shade more strength, heavy mel 
ing steel advancing on larger sales. 


Iron Ore.—The market quiet, havin 
pretty generally covered for their near future needs. 
This is emphasized by the offering of a cargo of for- 
eign ore in this market, without finding a buyer, ex 
cept at a bargain price. A cargo of 6500 tons of Wa- 
bana ore, arriving yesterday, marks the to the 


market 
active 

Billet are 
Old 


have been more 


a 
furnaces 


is 


o 


next 
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ast cargo of this season’s shipments to 


far there has been little interruption in 
tions of foreign ores. Imports for the 


August 15 5700 tons from (¢ 


comprised 


tons from Sweden. 
Pig lron.—Little business has been tr 
ing the weel Inquiries generally hav: 


was that of 
ania Railroad Company, covering 1500 t 


important inquiry 


) 


oke foundry, silicon 1 to 1.25 per cent 
1150 tons of Lake Superior charcoal iro: 
over the last four months of the year 

have been no direct advances’ during 


much front. (¢ 
but there is little dispositior 
susiness at present unremunerative prices 


makers show a stronger 


taken ¢ ol, 


‘are 


ircumstances, sales have been closely conf 
ots, with standard brands of eastern Pen 
2 X foundry more firmly established at § 
ind some makers holding up to $15.25, de 
Occasional sales at the latter price have be 
Further instances of the blowing out of me 
Lee ire noted. The Thomas Iron Comp 
ent n out remaining active sta 
and, it 1 iid, for the first time in its hi 
1 single furnace in blast. Sales of 500 tor 
oke malleable pig and 200 tons of No. 2 X 
( elivery in this district at $14 furnac 
13.75 having been refused There has bee 
ick of demand for rolling-mill forge iro: ( 
pipe makers have been making scattere 
One moderate lot was sold in this district, wl) 
yinia pipe maker is reported to have pure! 
vard of 1000 tons of Virginia low-grade 
erate sales of the higher grades of Virginia fou 
ontinue to be made. One maker sold over 1] 


t week, to its regular customers, at $12.50, 


delivery extending over the rer 


the ‘ The leading interest has been ho 
$12.75 for last quarter shipment. There ha 
mand basic iron and quotations ar 


Standard analysis low-phosphorus iron ha 


ton, with moderate sales reported 
: O ae ered her While there has been 1 
ons generally, producers are prepa 
highe rice but much depends on conditi 


or the most part disappeared 
ut represents the market f 
yards in this 


i | puyers 


The 


ab orbing topic. 


lerroalloys. 


question of supply of 


Some 


l S coming in but it Is p! 
ontracts. No ferromanganese ap 
held stock by merchants, and recent 
er esale material. Some few trans: 
| ( have beer reported. One 
( of 80 per cent. was made at $110 seabo 
ile have been made at $120 and a 100-t 
1 at $140. Smaller quantities have been 
vasis of 6 and 8c. per lb. The American M 


Mfg Company 


ganese, which it will make at Dunbar, P: 
pe to 0. furnace, delivery 60 to 90 days 
ent there is no regular source of supply, but 

revails that shipments from England n 


imed before long. Further heavy sales of 
made, one seller disposing of a! 
ivered up to $28 at furnace. The supply of 
nt. available this year has now ! 
but a limited tonnage of 16 to 19 per cent. 
The price is now $32 at furnace. 
is of 15 to 21 per cent., for early delivery, 
the trade. Supplies of ferromanganese on ha! 
mills vary greatly; some have enough to last 
while others have but 6 
practically change in 


per ce hee 


LO! 


6 mont 
There 


is, 


the 


no 


is offering 40 per cent. domest 


of 5000 tons last week at prices ranging fron 


An inquiry 


weel . 


Augus' 20). 194 


+ 








port last 


ferromanganese at this 
from England. 


or, 
ovc,. 


Specifications 


; ‘ 
LS Ol 


x) tons, arriving 


ee] bars remain delivered 
ng has not 


ntinue good. 


strong at 
active. 


Makers of iron bars report 


been 


largely 


ter volume of business last week, 
ces. With 


bars 


prices of steel bars advance 


take a more favorable view 


iro! 


C_ommo! bars are 


1.20¢ de 


iron comparatively 


ivered here. 


Kers are encouraged 


Dy tne influx ol 
have 


mills 


Eastern 
1500 


. 1 
peveral 


isiness. 


ots of ipward of tons fo1 early 


20c., Pittsburgh, base, or 1.35c. here 


has also been in better volume. 


heavier individually as well 
600 tons of ship 


isiness 

have been 

ous. AY 
Plate 


o contract for extended shipmer t, cor 


order for 
continue to 


makers resist con 


whenever possible, to the remainde: 


Mill 


instances, 


} 
larter. nave peen Or 


operations 


last week, full capacity was 


re nr at i D here I tonnage 
LO for small lot 
. ral Material.—Current small orders til 


lave received some very Satistactory 


¢ 


for shipment to the Pacific 
received upward of 4000 tons for suc 


coast 


he 1.20c., Pittsburgh, base, equal to 1.35c. 
price now being held as minimum. 
yn contracts have been comparatively 
ictivities have been maintained. Some 


contract for 


Pennsy] 


come out, and the 
Paoli, Pa., for the 
placed, involving some 


rk has 
building at 
oad has 


arge 


been 200 


propositions are before the trade 
m at 1.35c. here for 


ind 1.40c. for odd lots. 


tonnage business lit 


Billets The leading Eastern billet maker has ad 


ce of basic open-hearth rolling billets to 
red here, with forging billets ranging from 
olling steel, depe! ding on specifications. 


en little 


mall orders the 


demand for either cla ol 


prices ruie Mi 


new 


above 


e on a restricted basis 
‘ lemand r sheets continu rood 

e running at practically fu ‘apacity 
een good, Cor Sumel would ont ict 
1 price ISIS Dut make! ire holding 
( ] ' he sé Tey? N« ‘ if il 
ect riy elivery 

erial Large ules of heavy ‘ ste¢ 

vynat re 9 hened the cene ¢ 
grades nave¢ List eel ll pette a 
ce price yf finished materia I 
1 engthening the market \ 

‘ ot heavy melt ng tee] rap ft 

$11, delivered, although some mills re 
310.50. Old steel axles have been ir 


ight $11, and wrought 


Here 


manifest 


Carwheels 


bro 
1? 


ipward movement. ind there roll 


beginning to more interest li 


Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards 
. ‘ . > . . > 
covering eastern Pennsylvania, and 
tes from 35x to $1.35 per gros tor 

} \ et< 
14.00 to 14 
I ) ) to 21.0 
140 ; 14 ‘ 
. 

t Rr nnt Rg 5 
t it) x ' 
on wT e ¢ 
ng 2 HN tH Q af 

rnings 8. 00 to 8 50 

8 50 to 970 

12.00to 12.50 

railroad 8.00 to 8.50 
8.25 to 8.75 

ible 9 00 to 9590 
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Coke.—The market for furnacs ke ha een less 
active. The demand is light and prices have a weaket 
appearance. Quotations for standard furnace Ke 


range from $1.70 to $1.85 per net t e! Ocea 
sional good contracts for ftounary KE ire noted it 
the demand has not been a ‘ Sales of 00 a 
1000 tons for de ivery ove! i ve re noted Price 
of standard foundry coke range m $2.40 to §$ 
per net ton, at oven, but prompt coke 1 e had 
; +) , 
Buftalo 
DI \ N \ ] ~ 
Pig lron.—New orders aré i t ship 
a contracts are going out in good ! M I 
ducers report inquiry as very light There 
a wide diveryve nee lil SE Llé€ 3’ Dp! ew Some 
count of their being pretty hea 1 are asking $14 
$14.25 for small lot busin X and 
One producing interest advise t is practi 
the market « ep t 14 1 ! Vv ‘ 
off grade I O ver t 
tioned al f \ l \ >14 t 
Ace Another prod ( l ‘ 
these fig es; but W ‘ ! 
or any grade é ‘ 
i Mak, Rene i 
January 1. Certain grades of cl 
Impos ible to obptal 1 tnere 
some qualitie ym tl owe 
tT pig iron 1S at ‘ mpiete { ast We 
lows, f.o.t fu ist | t ae 
Old Material.—The fe: é incert ty t 
effect of the war « tne et tnat } 1 
Stil continue ijealel é p ‘ 
Iron ast Ve i \ n VV é 
roc tor ‘ B iff 
He 
, 
( : 
Mac % : } 
He 
{ I 
ocon 
W et 
Bu s 
N I . 
} 
Finished Iron and Steel.—M 
’ ‘ ‘ tT e ‘ Té¢ y 
ery f£ ume The pr! | I 
bars and structu materia ither t 
though the price of the latte n he 
price to-day for ste irs nape p é 
DaASse for im medi f pe ficatiol é ‘ 4 ‘ 
vith a stron; endency toward i ‘ t 
The latter price now being quoted by many agen 
on the less desirable business for current d é 
Few contracts are being made for future delivery but 
such as are taken for fourth quarter aré 1.2 The 
market in wire and wire products is very strong and 
locally reflects the advancing tendency of the genet 
market. One local agency of an independent interest 
reports the price again advanced this week to $1.40 
base for wire and $1.60 base for nails. Standard spike 
are now being sold at $1.60 base, with small railr 
spikes and bolts $1 per ton advance over base price 
The only signs of revival in Canadian demand are from 
agricultural implement makers. The Corrugated Bar 
Company has contract for 100 tons reinforcing bars for 
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the Buffalo Shirt Company’s factory. Bids go in to- disappeared entirely in the Cleveland di 
day on 250 tons steel for the Church of the Transfigura ing especially true of plates. The Lac 
tion, Buffalo, and this week on 200 tons for publi Company has taken 500 tons of stand 
school 66, Buffal Bids will soon be ike yr 200 to om the Clover Leaf Railroad, and the ¢ 
‘or the Inf: Home d Maternity Hospital, Church Company has taken about the same ton: 
f Our Lady of Victory, South Bufi The Pe of Cleveland is beginning excavation fo 
Bridge Com} y, Be ¢ l P A ow bidder posal p t near Willow, Ohio, contract 
LOOO0 ) for a d over the Genesee River, und « ent for which are yet to be k 
Charlotte, N. Y. Chas. F. E t & Se Company, Buf been presented to City Council by th 
falo, has 120 tons for the Jubilee Library, Buff and Ra id, which contemplates the expe! 
the Hamilton Bridge Compa 1201 | ted 000 within the city limits on roadbed, 
Hotel Compar y, Hamilton, Ont $100,001 be invested in a warehou 
dditional grade elimination 
past few days to be started withir 
Cleveland le fi total expenditures by the rai 
ty f about $4,000,000. The Lackawa: 
VELAND, OHI pal I iken 500 tons of sheet piling 
Iron Ore.—The great te he Lake Sup Lundoff-Little Company, general contra 
ore market. which w: noted in last ek’s report. i warehouse for the W. Bingham Company 
Ow Dé ited into ord These orde a Nuts and Bolts.—Continued activity 
ire f my} ely ial ( ranging iro! eporte y makers of nuts, bolts and rivet 
5000 to 10.000 tons « } | he v ade prices is reported. Shipn 
It { believed that the Augu nipment ¢ ood 1 shops report fairly satisfactory 
the hea lest for any ! 8 f the present easol put ora OK We quote disecour tS as foll 
“wild carriers” have tt eat ce 10 f cal e bolts, % x 6 in., smaller o1 
t east We qu price is i \ Old ingt thread, 80 d 20 per cent.; cut thread, & 
Besseme » Me Be eme old ‘ ( f : rger ol onger, 75 and 15 per 
Be seme : Me Be sseme 220 t ' I nut e x } in., Smalle 
Pig Iron.—Sn es apps e the ed thread, 80 and 25 per cent.; cut thr 
his marke from 450 100 tor ‘ promt ‘ f f or ionger, dU per cent.; 
delivery. Some Cleveland furnace companies state that cr , 80 and 25 per cent.; square h. 
shipmer ts from their furnaces almost if not quite « tapped, $6.30 off; hexagon h. p. nuts 
oe tput of these sta Moundry grades ped 0 off p. c. and t. square nuts, | 
I e active demand than steel-making iro for whict ped, $6 off; hexagon, % in. and larger, $7 
no trace could be found for a gle irs ie, n. and aller, $7.80 off; semi-finished h« 
Cleveland market to-day. Foundrié are taking the 8 ind larger, 85, 10 and 5 per cent.; 
reg ilar aquota of iro! ay a tie nie t ll ore eral it thn Sitl« ° ° LO, LO and — pel cent. 
district appears to equal that of any time in the past Old Material.—Dealers are finding inquit 
‘our mont! Low-phospho1 the valley | steel scrap quite scanty and mil 
s being sold mall tonnages and to-day’s otation, y not anxious to accumulate tonnag: 
made by Cleveland sellers, $21.15 to $21.40, Pitt yard The Otis Steel Company, it is said, 
irgh. Wi te, delivered Clevelilal i follow fi it tnl time, and the Upson N it \ 
> oniy a few Cal a week. Cleve 
B at tc orking intermittently. All of tl 
Northern N eave e local scrap market dull and u 
Gh = amie , , : 1 YW it Lic pr ¢ erally are unchat ged. Wi 
J S¢ Co. §s r 8 per ent. silicor L? Cole ‘ OLLOW 
St , } } Va fur 
( 
Coke.—Sellers of Connellsville coke state th oll 
sumers are manifesting little int I 
Sales of prompt furnace coke are f¢ t eing , 
old is bringing the usual price of $1.70 to $1.75 pe 
and two caritoad lot There is a l e moveme ( ] 
foundry grades in this market, usu: 52.50 at « 
for strictly standard Connellsville grad but Vet 7 
dries are gettin; e at the minimum of $2 ’ 
Occasionally round ffer t OS€ ! ‘ t ( 1 ngs 
eve al montl heat t I ff¢ 
freque} es 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Local inter: 
Steel lines the past weel h: centered a 
ances announced both by wire makers and sheet n 
The announcement of the Youngstown Sheet & 1 Cincinnati 
Company of its advance of $1 a ton in ine Cn : ' 
product , effective August 17, wa O tirel ine INCIN ATI, OHIO Lugust 19, 1914 = 
pected, nce a intimation of sucl { had | Pig Iron. \ small lot of Northern fou 
given a week ago. Most wire make hipment this year, and there 
with an advance, but the American Steel & Wire Southe foundry to a nearby « 
pany has not done so as yet The Youngstow Ce the Indian: melter bought 600 tons 
pany at the same time lowered its discount « v ° W the exception of these sale 
wire fencing one-half point, be Ya idvance of about mino haracte} The largest 
75e. a ton. Eastern Ohio sheet mak have be pu ’ f n tral Ohio for about 700 
ting up their prices steadily $1 a ton until to-d N Southern foundrv grades. 
these quotations prevail: Blue annealed No. 10, $1.40 tv is decreasing. with the « 
to $1.45, Pittsburgh; No. 28, | 5 to $2; N 8 he stove ’ . who are using about the 1 
galvanized, $2.90 to $3. These mills report inquiry quit tity Southern iron producers a1 
active and their books fairly well filled with busin ( t to advance quotations. and while ther 
extending in some instances over a period of fo t d ir iron on the market for any shipment 
six weeks. The new quotation of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, o is not sucl veneral quotation. a few firms 
plates, shape and bars, 1 being obtained ? me ed 2 ( Oc. a to ti their prices. No D 
small lots by all sellers represented in this city, but it fi y is now obtainable at $13, Ironton, 
is believed confidently that the 1.15 price i ot T i malleable are unchanged at previous 
} og 
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not taking any interest in the sit 1 collec Ss, per g! es ty 
tent to await developments before d other New Eng points w } B 
ne iture They ire inderstoos nave om easter! Pe V ! : 
rac ifficient to ru then o the PI 1deipnia price diff 
. { . M illeabDle isers i oO | is ided M ‘ 
l es ] this te ry inder more tnan aé é 
T e \ it ‘ one 1s orr 
e concern ind ther« lica ~~ = 
y ite B i freiot ( 
? Birn ry qd $1.20 y | 
( ! is fe N ‘ 
iN 
‘ 
‘ r 
( 
? 
rey 
(» , 
14.9 
Birmingham 
l Mail) 
o new inqull I either furnace > ALA 
in tl market Some coke for do Pig Iron 
ng sold untitic nvolved ar N 
I lo Chere re few con pia t C ’ 
eing | ip, as botl he produce nighe I ¢ f 
al ] ed th tut ind ne VI I é 
‘ 0 day ill be doubtle wait j } ‘ 
interest We quote Conne ille ‘ ‘ 
ind $1.75 $1.90 per net to t ove! ¢ , 
eT I it conti i t i i oT ~«) I i 
to $2 for the be rrad Poca h ( , 
W County produce! are ins fron em I 
mm more I dry oKe 1 ited fron ot! 9 l¢ } ) 
per net ton at over ree field er i 
shed Material.—There Seems to be a pettel de ie : = 
eets, both black and galvanized, from dif — E nt ie as 
and it cannot be denied that prices are "°°?" =e 
The mills of this vicinity are quoting No. par U1 7 o “ 
at 2c., Pittsburgh basis, and galvanized cat e Sa mer 
ing the Cincinnati quotatio1 2.19 nd — [= 
ve | ithe ate » ngure. ine ee Loa 
ely. Althoug! nere nas ee! al id \ s 
rices on ste¢ nd structu hap : 
e {) ry t 
‘ l eing 1 S ter \ ‘ rie ‘ oO It TT 
t} . 
| ial The slackne he demand from al \ ' } . Stee 
fF ¢ ed quotatior I actior ow Ve é é ‘ } 
mited ‘ ,t of ran iro ‘ ‘ The } 7 7 
dries and othe 1S¢ I I t have \ é ~ ( : r , "s T W 
fo peci mixture he mun [ ( } } 
epre eT wh it Duve r : i 
he vard ruth Ohi rt 
i the ma , 1! iota oO 
ird 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Th« 
3 ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
1A 
Coal and Coke 
Boston ane accentuated with the ap i H 
Boston, Mass., August 18, 1914 than they did last yt i! 
erial.—Deale? report little hance ti he aggrega are ‘ } 
Ceaits ‘ } 
. have idvanced, th } ‘ ' 
that an upward n a rr ' e) 
rn re 
luture lral or are igh but s ; . : 
ving than a month ago. The quota ’ 
ire based on prices offered by the Old Material Dealer eport 
he producers and to the small dealer e the steel 1 ecame t 
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are still not large. Total sales for the we 
1500 tons, principally in the lighter grad 


ner gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as fo 
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ek were about 


i eae San Francisco 


llows: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Augu: 


O xles $14.50 to $15.01 Several factors have combined to < 
a ae 12:00 to 1256 general buying movement than has ta 
10.00 to 11.09 many months. The Panama Canal has cu 
00 to 10.00 charge from New York to San Francis 
‘.00 to Of 100 lb. on most steel products, which alon 
oo ae esulted in some business, while the war 
m « t off all supplies from that quarter. S 
eens ; mestic goods have long been kept dow 
ve of foreign steel, though widely distributed, 
gs to be moderate in the aggregate. Buyer 
St. Louis ingly turned to domestic mills to cove) 
Sr Louis. Mo.. Aug 14 fall requirements, and buying is furthe 
by the upward movement of prices in thi 
Pig Iron.—Melters are taking only wl ceded well as the belief that Panama rates will 
t the moment. Orders to hold up shipments have beet main at the present level. On the other ha 
those of small consequence, and traceable to repa turbance of shipping and financial cor 
vO Ther growing tendency to mark up prices caysed great ur certainty as to the outlook 
and to withdraw prices for deferred deliveries Fo quirement From all reports the buying, + 
the most part figures of the moment are Ms \ugus eral, has not been heavy. Rumors of a larg: 
nd September delivery Ferromanganese and spiege have perhaps been based on anxiety to 
eisen are both centers of interest ne torn : by the first steamers through Panama, wl 
ed as high as $150 per to well loaded. Local prices are held pretty 


Coke.—The only inquiry of mom 


ace coke, 500 tons per month for 


for 6000 tor to the basis of current Pittsburgh quotatior 


Bars.—Buying in this department has be 


this is being closely figured or It may close this weel any other, if not larger, with a gen 
By-product coke is $5.10 to $5.20, delivered, St. Lon the part of merchants and large consu1 
Finished Iron and Steel.—An increase in new | place their interrupted foreign shipments 
ess is reported over the same period a year ago. Buy tect themselves against further advances 0 
ers evince no desire to stay out of the market « a vhole, however, contracting has been conse) 
count of the price advance, but rather wait a mor fair tonnage has been taken for prompt de 
definite state of affairs before entering upon commit merchants are beginning to see the ady 
ments. Specifications on contracts are quite libera carrying somewhat larger supplies. The jo 
all things considered. The 17,000-ton structural co shows some improvement, and a slight g 
tract for the Kar City Terminal is still held up celeration expected for the next few montl 
pending more stability the financial situatio1 there has been no evident increase in current g 
Old Material.—The scrap market, despite th equirements Reinforcing material is rathe 
that mills are disinclined to buy. is maintaining firn with prices still somewhat irregular, and 
ness, and deale helieve ha aoe he increases ire working on a limited scale. Soft steel ba 
uvinge shortly with greater mill activity early in Se} neld o! the basis of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, the 
tembe} Lists out. quoted for St. Louis delivery, i dvance is partly nullified by the Panama 
‘lude the [Tnior Pac ( 900 tons: Frisco, 500 tor vhich bat may be brought into this harb« 
Minneapolis & St. Li 200 tons; Minneapi d HT 


Omaha, 700 tons, and the Missouri, K 


1000 tons We quote dealers’ price 


i OlLlow 
Old s re 
; } 
le 
) rwhee 
‘ ; 
S ‘ tes 
| \ ! 


t 
W 
Ni 
N 
R road spr 
Ste couple! 
| omotive I 

emooth 

No ae ley 
Mixed borings 
No. 1 busheling 


No. 1 boilers, cut t sheets 
Ne¢ 1 cast scrat 


Stove plate and light cast scr 


Railroad malleable 


Agricultural malleabl 
Pipes and flues 
Rail ut sheet 


Railroad grate |} 


Machine shop turnings 


The Star Drilling Machine Compa 
has elected the following directors and 


. ‘y; . of miscellaneous tank : ari siness, 
Duff, W. M. Dabney and A. S. McClintock, of Cleve iscellaneous tank and marine businé 


land: J. W. Miller and G. W. Carmichael, of Akron; 
S. E. Duff, of Beaver, Pa., and E. B. Webb, of Alliance, . 
Ohio. Officers elected were: D. B. Duff; president; consumers, both for prompt and extended 


ansas & Texas, Structural Material.—There has been co i 


St. Loui yntracting for plain material, in the aggregat« 
t fortnight, but the dearth of fabricating 
has prevented any very large demand. Mucl 
in erted to domestic mills by the waz 
ed e ll mall shapes for miscellane 
as the amount of foreign steel taker 
is has been limited Little ne 
out, and the work in prospect 
of importance, though an inquiry 
California hospital, which will be 
ob, expected in about three months 
‘ f ike! for a Unior Iron Wor 


Tehama County, | has rejected bids for : 


$20,000 job. Plans are under way for a larg: 
Market street; a seven-story hotel at Elevent! 
in streets, Oakland; and several unimport 
tment jobs. Plain material for shipment 
here at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, and prices on shapes 
; ore ¢ 1iavancing 


Rails. While there are no large offering 


elf ght rails on the market provision h: aire 
een made for most of this season’s improven 
: rent business is confined to narrow limit 5 
HO to § inquire for standard sections have app¢ 
- ‘ little business has been closed. 


Plates.—The Lacey Mfg. Company, Los A! 
aken the Valley Pipe Line tank contract, requiring 
abo it 2000 tons. Aside from this there l ’ u ng 


Vv, Akron, (no, 
soGieera: 2D. B of unusual importance, though there is a 


} 


bing trade shows a slight improvement. Cons 
usiness has been booked from merchants and ‘arse 


ric, are no > on > cic ‘ . Wttcl irgh 
W. M. Dabney, vice-president; J. W. Miller, treasurer Prices are now held on the basis of 1.20c., Pitt 


and general superintendent; W. C. Miller, assistant 


superintendent. 


Sheets.—Distributive business is picking ul 
merchants are getting into the market it 
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demand, being encouraged by 
More 
placed, especially in gal 
difficult to place contracts fo 
t. Agents several mills are putting 
home offices, and it said that 


the basis of 2.85c., Pittsburgh, 


fall 
prices. 


isual 
of 
an readily be 


business, in fact, 


iii 

nas peel 
for 
n to then is 
anized O1 
1.85¢c. about the minimun 


ned down, with 


N 10 blue annealed may still be had at 
though the larger mills are asking 
rd Pipe. Current business 1S ratne! lul 
ook for a general revival in the out 
demand in the next two months, and 
to take more interest in the market. 


out Wa 


came 
the 


recently, but 
hipping 


ne inquiry 


count of disturbance of 


he general tendency among ol inte? 
outbreak of the war i to retrencl 
I ed 
on Pipe. Since the letti { porte 
est order ha ween 150 tor ot 6 to 12 1 
( The town of Zamboanga, in the 
ake bids for about 1000 tor Octobe 
oted tC q per net to! ‘or | ne 
{ d $1 extra for gas pipe 
he a ituation shows little hangs 
IS Impossible to ship anything fro. 
| here ome uncertainty of the 
e} smal hipments now afloat. Melt 
have taken little interest in future offer 
e was not much foreign iron under co 
ive ee! freq lent ma irri it 
née few month eeping fai 
n | ( 
‘ ) iro nnave fi « ne ( 
(ermal Syndicate coke are not expected 
The price on spot offerings ha ord 
of Alabama coke will soon be required 
hat the latter can be brought nat apout 
per net to oOo i? oca foundri re 
nteres houg! itside shipment 
Material Che nticipated effect of the 
‘ ) finished material have 1uset 
| to take a firme! attitude, though ‘ 
eman hows no improvement. (Cast 
ne I about S15 to S16 pe r net ton, with 
teady demand from the found: 
p rn Ly held at S10 to S11 pe 
i lifficult to find anything below 
noug! ivel ire still holding off Othe 
i tna omina 
New York 
NEW YORK, August 19 14 
Or The market is practically at a standstil 
e the trade are fewer and for maller 


in many weeks. It is evident that the 


led by furnaces represented in Nev 
of their wants for a number of months 
iving of June and July Some shipmer ; 


up but the majority of melters are r 
quotas. Occasionally a foundry offe) 
or 200 tons provided the price of it 
act 1s 
their prices 
of the attitude of n ifacturers 
teel products. The inquiry from Japan for 
ww phosphorus pig iron is still 
The iron is wanted to take the place o 
itite. The specifications call fo copper 
per cent, which would bar irons made from 
es. Some sales of Southern pipe iron have 
through in the East on a basis slightly above 
nam for foundry No. 2. We quote Northern 
ewater delivery as follows: No. 1 foundry, 
515; No. 2 X, $14.35 to $14.60; No. 2 plain, 
>14.45. Southern iron is quoted at $14.75 to 
and $14.25 to $14.50 for No. 2 


Furnaces are ut 


act epted. 


plicate of some months 


view ar 


under cor 


¢ 


THE IRON 


AGE 


Ferroalloys.—Assurances esump 
shipments of 80 per cent. ferromanganese from F 
land are very uncertain. Uneasiness on the part 
those steel producers who are I t I n LLlOy 
not greatly lessen though England’s gradua m1 
of the sea lends some encourageme! Furthe elp 
of the German al yy al out of the quest , 1 ¢ 
f some English shipment re ul [ ip} 
will be considerably less t ! 

It is reported that some ig ive ece 
eel sold here it $110 eaboarda pre i 
no were ol! é 9 ! 
insacvlol ew ) 

prices ire currel 

to small lots fo pot shipmer \ I ‘ 

S175, seaboard ead Irn j é 


plenty with offe 


While there are no quotat ae ila that 


$125, seaboard, out the ma { ) pot Hip rie 
f availal e It eported I ‘ nipme | 
ontract \ € wer tie 
ibout Sv 0 pe tor tg insul é 
gy the tract p ‘ ( i ‘ ‘ i 
English product Th ye 
plegeleisen, the 19 to 21 pe ent oan 
is said to have been all ld : r} 
de, unde ey ent vanest 
; 0. 1\ nee l er Wi! 
dered that { | nlievele é 
iired to do tl 0 ne 
rromangane r re é 
so } ‘ Q ) per cx 
1L1CO! i I 
el * i é 
( ore cle | 
Finished Iron and Steel. 
Pit irg! ecif 
ittle ‘ the iteria een ‘ eg f 
ew l ‘ gynt It te ] ‘ 
Ast ts and « 
! f inother rea N ‘ 
t é e! l I } 
ve f plat ppeal oing 
I ister! P I There CET 
more nqul port re ime |! er 
aggerated be sé f the me Mr) ppearing 
lightly different Ly imbe f differ off 
Bar iron prices appear t tiff. y partly 
ount of the adva » and saan 
the Db ] I t er 
ione a z New \ nd We it thers » fer 
2 th t he pt I v | n i Ur 
ne interesting deve n } he ‘ he 
Bergwe Ke A. ‘ 1¢ 
neet pl { é { é ‘ t ‘ 
W In ) N ( ne ‘ 
>] U pel ) Pit | ' | 
11 nti t he P Steel ( ' 
nare a 0) ) 
tne P eto { ; ictior ( { 
uurth B & Bing apartme: S 
etween Lexingt« ! Third avenues, a iat 
the Essie Constructi mpany, West End 
nd Ninety-sixth tre The W B. Shafse ( ' 
has taken 1000 tons for the Veronica Realty Compa 
for a mercantile build y at Ss xy nrst treet and Le 
tral Park West. The H Silvers, Baker Comp 
nas 56VU tons fi tne UWarae ne t Balti ) the { 
\ Just Com] ’ 1000 tor he Ford Motor ( 
pany, Long Island Cit Lew | Snoen er & { { 
tons for the New Haven at Woodlaw1 the Hedd 
Iron Construction Company 0) f the Sherw 
studio, Fifty-seventh street and Fifth avenus I 


Eastern Steel Company is to supply the plain mater 
for both Public § Newark 
the steel the in Philadelphia recent 
awarded. We quote mill shipments of bars 
shapes 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.36c. New York, and stee 
plates at 1.3lc. to 1.3 New York. We quote iron | 

at 1.25c. to 1.30e., New York For lots from st 


the Service terminal 


\ i? 
for hous 
] 


pe wer 


stee] and 


DC., ars 


ore We 


quote iron and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85¢c., New York 


and plates and structural material at 


1.85c. t 1.90e¢ 
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Cast-Iron Pipe.——No public lettings of importance makers. It is reported here that the 


are in sight at present in this immediate territory. Steel Corporation has taken a Chilean o; 

Pipe manufacturers, however, report private buying of tons of rails at £7 12s. 6d. ($37.13) de 

about the normal character for the season. Prices ron 1) 
quotations as are available are as follow 


show no improvement. Competition continues keen o1 


ail business now coming up, and the majority of pipe ' - sheets, 


. ) ' 
rounarie are evidently finding difficulty in getting rants I 
NDACK a ew dollar tor an old one. 2) iotatior >; OT car 
ad lots of 6-1n. are continued at $20.50 to $?1. per net 
; 


idewater. 


Old Material.—While some little movement tool Stes scotch, ‘ 


ice In heavy meliting steel scrap in the past wee < 1 

f ers here are inclined to regard a i pa r ep rH | ‘ 

‘ ¢ a market a re uou effort lal to ul "s 

yver more buyer The slight imp ement in pric 
noted week is maintained, however, the general British Buying at Home to Replace C 
feeling being rather hopeful of a bet lemand from : 

; Steel—Prices Up 
oO! ime ! he neat ture 1 J¢ 1otatiol 


which a e argely nominal, are as follows, per gross (By Mail) 
= aoe LONDON, ENGLAND, August 
With mobilization in full progress, an 
all closed for days, it will easily be und 
jusiness here has been everywhere at a cor 
S ock, Now that the bank rate has bee 
is perfectly clear that the Government h 
ituation in hand and is prepared to car 
through for the public weal (even down to 
insurance against King’s enemies’ risk 
maximum prices for the food of the natio 
panic rates) a more stable feeling has co) 
entire business community, and at the mom 
ng, although things are very confused a 
hardly anything doing, the tendency is yet 
alm view of the position and to make the 
. ; = things. We are awaiting with what patie: 
American Steel for England the frocinm of the Slut wean. ts ee Ss vad 
it ‘rom the warships of the en 
Sheet Bars at $24.33 New York—Ferromanganese tl! accomplished, commerce can get ahead 
Shipments Next Week \lready this morning the Admiralty has offi 
nou that the North Sea is safe, and th 
nent has done much to assist public sentiment 


LONDON, ENGLAN Augu 9 y] ’ . . 
CONTINENTAL STEEL TO BE REPLACED AT 
The B =} tes rade exp to bene eno 
Seal ; Under the circumstances set up by wa 
ously from the stoppages f production in Germar : : ; 

; a — co ree ' oO! irse, out of the question to execute 
Re 1? and ral ead’ t ») na pee! nea bates | 
Sines France \lready there h ih — ontracts entered into by British rolling mill 
g of semi-finished steel to replace continental mi: Oo? the supply of foreign raw mate! 

‘ previo isly ( ract Oo Lin¢ if 5000 t UU volves, therefore, the cancellation of huge 

of sheet bars, billets, ete., have been book« at f German, Belgian, and French finished 
avancing prices Inquiries are being made by worl finished material, of which a part at least w 


here fo Americal teel and independent Am« al ve replaced by British steel. It is not to b 
that under these circumstances there has be: 


ee] compa 1¢ quot 4 (S24 . ) | nee Dal ; A 
. Rin ' — sharp ant dden upward movement in pric 
New York, sp casn against snipme! s : : ; 
> f , and ste The closing of all markets has mad 
Pig iron is firm and makers are withdrawing quot: : 
wy f ret information, but the first re 
ons TOL re increasing Dut wnen the Nort Si ‘ 1 
: wes 5 ? a na e¢ to cause the Scottish Ironma 
( i < ‘ x t ‘ ) y ‘ y ‘ ° > . ° 
oe ee a H lvance their prices of finished i 
t¢ or particulal Ly trong, and tee Ve KS ha is | ) 1 t al d all othe? makers of similar y 
ivnt neavil q The tota numbde oO! i? aces | tnroughout the country are expected to come 
14 ga 2-00 one year ag [here is a very heavy tonnage of half-finish¢ 
omangvanese the tTeeling pi \ Make ( overed, ow that European imports are 0 
e contracts and rT ; this will benefit the Welsh and M 


’ (&5 ' teel wo to a great extent. Some excitem 
oe ; . te in the Midlands already, where things | 
( mu pe, »1lU0vU l I LO Ame , ( : . 


many) months, and there has 


: ; one : . P i ( amounting to about 20s. a to 
Cee ee ay et ee eee eee 1 sen shed products. The Welsh | 
- Wn RAVE: HOURS Lares ' — { t but it is not likely that 
igh Londo nerchants and wh« snort time ; ! ed when other markets declart 
ere dete hipments are now much annoy ( continue advices in so far 
nossible t nI eal to accept esh { hiy mit. kor the time being, B 
anganese spec Russian ore inobt intry { thing but official news, 
e but a ( i an ort ‘ld to Ge 4 the country is under 
é o d\ ed to | i Enelist vorks have 1 pass reject and st 
} 1 ‘ 
ntities « 0 inese to deliver up to the end 
ne yt SAIpT : acliltie to Ame! ure 
proved and shipm Baltimore will probably be r« turing and selling rights 
med next weel c ator, al apparatus for installat 
} | } | I intaining circulation and i 
<i ie KA ; pe = rst “ efficis vy, have been taken over by the Joh 
teel is firm and there is plenty of inquiry. American (Company, 110 Center street, New York. A? 
ers are feeling the market here in all lines. \ ment } een created on this account unde! 
scarcity of spelter cripples galvanized sheet tion of Paul M. Klein. 
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Metal Market 


New YORK, August 


The Week’s Prices 


I New S Jew S 
’ Y ~ 
lull and easy. Tin is erratic wit} 
Lead is higher and somewhat more 
trong and higher. Antimony is quiet 
to prices. 
New York 
Very little business is being done. Sales 


en made have been in small lots only, for 
September shipment, mostly in 
N York. 


higher. 


electrolytic 
Lake, if sold, is probably moving 
Actual necessity, however, char- 
purchases, consumers evidently preferring 
ticipation of lower prices. In this they 
ot be disappointed, for the future is un- 
ich unusual market conditions. Arguments 
se or fall in prices can be equally forcibly 
present are largely nominal. An 
is that exports, amounting to 3414 
eported for yesterday, August 18, almost 
England. While small, it is significant of 
iture expansion, with its consequent effect on 
et. This makes a total of 9472 tons since the 
the month. The actual total outgo is perhaps 
ome copper, already sent in German bot- 
back. Production 
it to what extent this 
own. The outcome of financial arrangements 
mportant factor in the market’s future. 
however, generally the watchword. 


Prices at 


eature 


continues to be re- 
has gone is not ac- 


come 


sm 1S, 


English embargo on tin is no longer a 


hipments are being made. Some say that 
is a false report, while others are of the 
made it was removed in a few days. But 


e metal coming from the other side is limited 
nts as compared with normal conditions. 
hipments is still difficult and uncertain and 
this line. If ar 
finance Straits tin in 
tead of London, probably shipments could 

nd made. Owing to arrivals of tin the 
week, exceeding in amount what 

ed probable, sellers became as eager to 

ers had been previously eager to buy when 
red to 65c. to 68c. As a result there were 
Ye. on Monday and small sales at 40c. to 

he supply was soon exhausted. On Tuesday 
ere made at 49c. At present there is not 
d, and all sales have been of small lots 
ire largely nominal. The future is of 

, depending on shipments and on financ- 
s are believed to be possible but in small 
ial to consumption. As in copper, cogent 
e available for either a future rise or fall 
Quotations from London are impossible, the 
ge being closed. Arrivals up to August 
tons with 920 tons reported afloat. Tin 
ve arrived at London from the Straits. 


to developments in 


could be made to 


was 


peen 


There 


metal that has not 
ected by the European upheaval. 


s is the only 


43 


y moderate sales, but the demand is 
than last week, with sales at 3.70c. to 
Louis, and some sellers now holding at 


sales for the week ended August 15 were 
2000 net Most purchases are said 
made for regular consumption. It is sug- 
the demand for silver falls off, there may 
tailment in the supply of lead which may 


tons. 


IRON. 


AGE 


lead to further advances. The highs pri 
week are not clearly explainabk 

Spelter.—The market is much stro! 
advancing. In the last 10 days the price has 
nearly le. per lb. and this has not been due t me 
conditions. Heavy i! liries tron Eng ‘ 
have caused the market to ris¢ The price 
5.70c. to 5.75¢e. East St. Louis, « SoM AT N 
York, for prompt shipment. lh the 
inquiries actually received IS expecte Uf ne ¢ 
nation of foreign supplies fré G he 
sources will have decided effect 

Antimony.—A lull | taken the | é 
activity late last wee and the mal re 
ess Prices on all grades are nominal, wit! 
Cookson’s, 16c. for Hallett’s and 14 rr Cl 


The mie ements { ' is 


Hungarian. 


watched, for if that ‘ou ry become ] ‘ ¢ 

places an embargo on antimony a po e fan 

the metal is suggested, especially he cheay 

The possibility of tin imports has lessened me ¢ 
tent the demand for antimo! Vy, which wa { ‘ Ist 
as a partial substitute 


Old Metals.—The market ontinue 


settled. Dealers’ sellir oe prices are about 
Copper he na rue ‘ 
Copper, hea ind wire 
Copper, light ! bot 
Brass, heav 
Bras light 
He macl 
Cl brass 
‘ < 
Le heat 
Lead, te 
Z 


St. Louis 


AUGUST 17. The metal market has teadied ad 
somewhat, though in spelter there ha een al 
vance in prices with the demand heavier than eve 
Quotations on spelter were to-day 5.60c. to 5.75c., witl 
about 5000 tons reported taken during the past week 
for export, all of which is already on the way to the 
seacoast. More is reported wanted. Othe meta é 
quoted as follows: Lead, 3.70c. to 3.75c.; tin, about 40: 


to 41c.; Lake and electrolytic copper, nominal; casting 


copper, about 12%c.; Hallett’s antimony, about 16%: 
Cookson’s antimony, about 17 In the Joplin ore 


market zinc blende has taken a sharp turn upward 
early in the week sold on a basis of $39 per ton for 
60 per cent., but by Friday it jumped to $45 and the 
settlements for the choicest ores were made at $48 
Calamine ranged from $21 to $22 for 40 per cent., with 
the best grades as high as $27. Lead ore was quiet at 
$46 for 80 per cent. Miscellaneous scrap metals are 
quoted as follows: Lead, 3.25c.; zine, 3.50 tea lead, 
3c.; pewter, 22c.; tinfoil, 32c.; light brass, 5.50c.; heavy 
yellow brass, 7.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 
9c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 10 
Chicago 

AuGust 17.—The situation with respect to nor 
ferrous metals has not cleared up to any great extent 
The arrival of a supply of tin appeared to relieve the 
extreme uneasiness and quotations dropped abrupt 
Copper has slumped a little more. and lead is weal 
The advance in antimony is being maintained and 
quotations of 20c. are a minimum with some of the 
principal dealers. Continued advances in spelter are 
noted and new prices are being quoted for zi We 
quote as follows: Casting copper, 12.624¢c. to 12.75c 
Lake copper, 13c. to 13.25c. for prompt shipment; sma 


lots, lec, to 4c. higher: pig tin, carloads, 40) te = 1), 
small lots, 40c. to 
corroding, 1.10¢.. for 


50c.: lead, desilverized, 3.85¢., al 
carloads, 2%4c. per 


50 ton lots; iY 


100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.12%c.; Cookson’s antimony, 
l5c. to 20c. for cask lots; other grades, 15 to 20 

sheet zinc, $7.25 f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIl., less 8 per 
cent. discount in carloads of 600-lb. casks On old 


metals we quote buying prices for less than carload lot 
Copper coppe! 
bottoms, 9.75c.; copper clips, 10.25c.; red brass, 10.25c.; 
yellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 3.30c.; zinc, 
No. 1, 23c.; tinfoil, 33c.; block tir pipe, 35: 


as follows: wire, crucible shapes, llc 


— 
0UC.: pewter 








Industrial Stocks 
NEW 


Iron and 


YorK, August 


[he stock exchanges are still closed, not 


and 


to wher 


ruess 1S being made as 


t they may be 
Everything depends on developments 1! 


has which New York 


Exchange has authorized private trading in 


ruling’ bee? made DY the 


Buying orders accompanied by cash, at a 


914, 


price 1 


than the closing’ prices of July 50, I 


and they will then be sent to the exchange « 
house committee in the usual way and filled if pos 
( ash securities offered tO sale wil De nandiled 
me bas 
Dividend Declared 
Che Harbiso1 Wa Re ( T ( pany 
larts ly ‘ .s ‘ é mo 
payalle Septembe l 


ever 


Europe. 


St 


THE IRON 


reopened. 


\ 


Ssecuritie 


rT es 


will be rece ived 


arin: 
the 
e i 
toch 


Specifications for Machinery Safeguards 


Eastman Kodak ¢ pany, Roch N 


ry 
oO 


‘ 


has 


’ : : ; 
issued a circula o machinery manufacturers indicat 
ng its re liremeé ts : ards the ilevuarding 
chinery at ne me ot p rchase \ machinery 





conform, not only to the provisions ¢ the New 
State labor law, but must be provided with all 
safeguards for the protection of the operato1 
employee S The ompany Stl} ilates that if as 
liveries made under a proposal do not fully conf 
the sper cations covering sateguardad 

erty to make a necessa} hangs he expe 
tne selle} 

{mong ( ne rie ( ( { protect t ae 
re llred 

l. Gua is I veda ( ¢ w he ¢ pparent 
cesshbie these wuards to co the f1 ery e of the 
to mesh and to extend d \ to the ) ) } 
teeth. 

2. Flywheels, pulleys « years witho we 

-In spokes are t ‘ ly protected d 
necessary the rims are to be guarded. 

” Projecting set screw na eys oO? ‘ ving 
if used, are to be covered and key seats or pro 
shafts are to be filled. or. where possible the 
to be covered. 

1. All sprockets are t e thoroughly guarded 

Whereve CCess. y, provisiol tu De 
instantly stopping and starting the machine 


operato! 


6. A 


ie@evers and cnes ) ( 


Yor! 


machinery are to he So const icted ti t the \ i 
locked to prevent the irting of machine 

7. All machinery, such as woodworking, to wl 
guards are istomarily applied by the purchaser, 
to be provided with such guards before delivery 
all proposals the manufacturer is to specify the pe 
protective devices to be applied. 

There were 1219 failures reported to Bradstre: 


Journal for the full calendar month of 


crease of 5.9 per cent. over June and of 14.4 per cent 
over July a year ago. Compared with July, 1908, the 
increase is also 5.9 per cent., and failures for that 
month, in fact, were the heaviest in number ever re 
ported in July, except in 1893 Liabilities the 
month were rather heavy, aggregating $30,505,471 

decrease of 4 per cent. fron June and of 4 pel 


July a 


cent. from year ago, but exceeding tho 
July, 1912, by over two to one. Dun’s Review 


1411 


as high as stated above 


failures in July and does not make the 


The C Works, Pe 


cently increased its range of 


Pardee NM. Du 


rth Amboy, 


sizes 1! 


rolled soft steel bars and angles. At the present time 
the company is prepared to supply rounds from %¢ to 
1 in., squares from % to 3 in. and hexagons from % 
to 111/16 in. Flat bars from % x 1 In. to 1 ) In 
are rolled regularly, as well as angles from % ol 
both legs to 3 x 3% in., with a maximum thickness of 


% in. 


Qe 


has 
open-hearth hot 


propel 


and othe 


fo 
reports 


liabilitie 


e 


AGE Augu 


sposecceceeee seeeece ' ee a ee ee 

| PERSONAL 
\ number of important changes and 

been made to the staff of the Ferro Mach 


Company, leveland. J.C. Gorton has bes 


facto engineer. He was connected wit] 


& Sharp Mfg. Company, Providence, R 
years; from 1890 to 1892 he was with the \ 


Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn.; from 189 
associated with E. D. Leavitt, consu 

Mass to 1% 

ineer of plant with the America 
Dunkirk, and for the 
was engineer of plant at the Schenectady 
Patterson has joined the 
Middl 
tri Welding Products 
White has 


Was 


Cambridgeport, ; from 1899 


eet: + 


al eny 


L< mpany at next 


sales force, and 
For some years he represe) 


Company, Cleve 


joined the sales force, covering 


He 


field 


bile began his business career w 
ac Company, Detroit, in 1904, and in 1909 
he sales department of the Peerless Mot 
pa C. W. Mason, who was secretary of 


Auto & Cyc le 


gine promotion department 


will take 


Br 


Company, Dayton, 


marine el t 


ha ned as mechanical engineet 

ot engineerl department From 191! 
wa onnected with the General Motors ( 
roit, a engineer and moto expert. 

( ‘are ‘ Vi Woolley, president Ameri 
Compat vith his family, is now i 
et p ng ipartments on an uppel 
ompany’s office building in that city. Th: 
actories of this company are understood 
the opt ( heavily curtailed by re: 
thdrawal of many of the workme) 

‘ ce 
\ I 0 Reiley ha been elected secret 


Machine Company, PI 


eS ceeding S \. Bristol. Mr. Reil 
he ploy of the company for some t 
‘ ew position 1s a promotio! 
| i Kal stove manufacturer, Ham 
d ier president of the National A 
‘ Manufacture} arrived in Londo \ 
the Continent. \ London cablegran 
inkfort he was arrested as a spy a 
‘ al hours until he satisfied his capt 


\merica itizenship. 


\. J. Jones, for 19 years with the Fair! 
pany, na succeeded J. E. Bolles as treasu 
J. E. Bolles Iron & Wire Works, Detroit, M 
Lefevre, for a number of years head of the Ma 
Company, Bay City, Mich., has been made 
igre if the Bolles Works. 

Armand Alexandre, iron and steel merc! 


iffices in the Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 


seriously ill August 10, being threatened wit 


monia His physician hopes for a speedy recove 


E. W. Oglebay, of Oglebay, Norton & Co., ‘ 


sin Eu | 


ope 


mont! 


having gone abroad severa 


New Pennsylvania Steel Box Car 


( ying out its original plan of eventua 
freight cars of the all-steel type, the P 

ia Railroad’s mechanical engineer designed 

ir, the framing of which can be used 
without change for either box, stock or ref! 
ars. \ large number of these have since 
structed A recent design of box ear, desig! 
X-25, is built entirely of steel with the ex 
a wooden floor and a %-in. wooden lining. It 
mounted on arch bar trucks with 5% x 101 
19,000 If \ new feature of this car is the 
vhich the safety appliances are secured. “4 
irons are fastened to castings by means of 
hole in the face which permits the remo’ 
grab iron bolt and thus the renewal of the 
without disturbing the inside lining. 








Progress in the Export Trade Movement 


A\CHINERY GOING TO ENGLAND ON NEW ORDERS 


ith American Trade Movement and Its Financing Having First Considera 
tion—Possibilities of Japan—Argentine, Brazilian and Chilean Trade 
and the Share the United States Has Had 


fforts on which a number of leading men representing financial and 


trating in the past week in New York and Washington have made a 


ng and foreign exchange problems of the war. The conference at Washingt 


ed by 60 representatives of trade, shipping and banking, resulted in the a] 
irge upon Congress a bill providing a $5,000,000 Gover! n ind nsu risk 
irgoes in the trade between the United States and Europ The gral tu n rece d 
Cotton will come next Little has been done as yet on iron and stee nip nt 
Washington the Senate on August 17 passed the House bill removing restrictior Ame 
ps built abroad. W. R. Grace & Co. announce that the will trar er sé ra } 
the British flag to American registry) 
turers in iron and steel and machinery line ave ee! é 
possibilities of extending trade with countries not at war At ( 
Club dealt definitely with South American trade, as reported below 
proposal to bring Bolivian tin concentrates to the United States for sme 
he tin supply while adding an industry, has been taken up in New Yor rhe 
retofore been shipped in large part to England and some have ne to Ger I} ep? 
equivalent of 20,000 to 25,000 tons of pig tin a year. 
resh contributions are made in the following columns to the discussio1 \ 
ir trade with South America. Statistics are given showing the export 
ery from the United States to South America in the fiscal vear 1913 his intr 
on of the total South American trade in these lines, most to Gert glar 


The United States, however, has been increasing its percentage 
es have come from Japan to this country for some 
Much could be done in selling Japan American machine q 


i 


ons 


M ery Orders Since the War Opened 


fror ne shipp C 
deveiopme! in the machinery trade 1 for freight and ne east re 
ders from England dated since that ates Nas been gene! ‘ . ‘ i ‘ WI 
ipon the war. The Windsor Machin Star Line boats, 100 pe ‘ on An é 
1 : AS | 50) nt ) é f é 
sor, Vt , Nas received one sucn orde 4 uv pe ‘ . n i ; 
' ire of i é Europe K é 
Gridley automatics and another large . ‘ 
: : te eve i or tra America ind S it! 1mer 
nachinery has booked a similar order : 
ti. points il incnal ¢ noug! | 
gland h:; OE) rec no several cor : 
iand nave been é imed, everal ( eased ‘ harges to Ay peices Ri nie ie 
tarted machinery on its way across the seat 
rew days, among them being the Pot The Natior al Bs reigt T) ide (ou ! 
Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. L., nitiative in urging action by the Gover ‘ 
Machine ompany. broadcast a circular lette oul ! nat d 
ces received by machine tool houses i: operate with sma nanufacturers who desired 
A oe 1 vestigate foreign marke t sat + . | 
ite that the British government is taking estigate foreign 1 oe he ' ile of the 
1 . The Chamber of ¢ mmerce of the nited States. whi 
acnine shops for the purpose of mat Th im de ) 0 ‘ } ited 4 
‘ > : : an nas headquarte s in Washington, wil t isked to aj 
initions of war, especially projectiles. The ; : a 
. ’ , point a committee or tne ormulatior 
natics are peculiarly adapted to this pur operatio! pnetwee!l the two podies. 
ably the demand for them will be co Argentina and Brazil have announced that th 
+1 } c , . . 
subtless, also, the demand from England send ships to the United States laden with Latin Ame 
ite ils that enter into the manufacture ican products which will be ex hanged fo Amer 
t finished products Ambassador Edwir \ Morga 


cabled from Rio de Janeiro tha 


Rin . Finance of Brazil is arranging to dispatch to the United 
: ken at New York and Washing- states five vessels of the Brazilian Lloyd with consigt 
nm on Shipping Problems ments of coffee from Santos and Rio de Janeiro and 
rubber from Para, which are to take back cargos 
in New York City in the past week prime necessities. Dr. R. S. Naon, Argentine minister 
of opening up trade with Europe, par- to the United States, was authorized last wee y the 
England, show progress and have furthe Congress of Argentina to act as financial correspondent 
e at work on the problem with the mag- for that country. He is empowered to accept m« 
task. A bulletin issued by the Interna- from American importers and on his cable message the 
Bureau of the International Association Bank of Argentina will make payments as directed 
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The National City Bank will act as depository in con- and even where the ocean freight might 
nection with this arrangement. Business firms in the German, this was usually offset by 
Argentina desiring to buy goods in the United States of production in his country. It is sugge 
will in turn deposit with the Bank of Argentina and Germany is restored industrially, this 


Dr. Naon, on cabled advices from his government, can will exist again on the West coast of S 
make payments to exporters here. unless the Panama Canal turns the bal 
The feeling of greater confidence shown by New way. Several cases are reported where S 


York exporters was accompanied by an improvement countries have already turned to this co 
in the foreign exchange market. Grain bills appeared chinery, but not much is said of them spx 


more freely, showing that some grain was moving. The Distressing features of the present 

total wheat and flour shipments last week were 3,726,- continue to come to light are the cancelin: 
000 bushels, which compares with 6,594,000 bushels for by concerns financed by foreign capital. O 
the previous week and 9,615,000 bushels for the last the Otto Coking Company, which had start 
week in July. This week more grain is going forward on a plant near Buffalo, N. Y. Canc 
and the week’s total is expected to exceed 5,000,000 caused in this case by the cutting off of 
bushels. Germany. The Electric Bond & Sha 


THE CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON which had a contract = Utah, _ 6 
On Friday, August 14, many New York business EMS SOE Pepe, Ser tee ONSEN eae ee 
men wee cicanbehanbeda at ths National Foreign financed i Switzerland. 
eae = - : oe 5° Options have, it is understood, been ta 
lrade Council, among them James A. Farrell, E. A.S. tory site in New York harbor for the d 
Clarke and Eugene P. Thomas, were in Washington in coal tar oroducts recovery sad telaien. 4 
conference with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, to oe ao p! = . . Ace cna — . henge act 

el See oe re ; deficiency of articles from which drugs 
devise plans for restoring the foreign trade. The con Si iaiad imported from Germany. 
ference appointed three standing committees—on war An export and import commission merc! 

York is inquiring for a machine for cuttin; 

wood used in the manufacture and finishing 
for a pencil manufacturer in Japan. Quotat 
machinery have been received from Germar 
order will undoubtedly have to be placed in 
on account of the war. 


+ 


transportation and foreign exchange. 
Of the second President Farrell of the Steel Corpora 
tion is chairman. These committees are to work in con- 
junction with Congress and the Treasury Department. 
The programme outlined by these committees took shape 


in the following recommendations: 


risk insurance, 


Phat) the. Teana a eee 


leading 1 exporting centers to be exclusiv: at AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE TUNING 
sa ren FOR PIANOS 


from the e of shipments which have bee verted fror A manufacturer of pianos has written to 7 

r o1 tinat ndeers This question Age emphasizing the desirability of manufactw 
rtment ing pins for pianos and other musical instrum: 
this country. Roughly speaking, the situatior 
; Sea cae ee ent is as follows: 

a ai ae ior hued alt aes With normal demand, there are manufact 
ea ae ela a aa liractor and .ceaplovoes. proximately 200,000 pianos in the United St 
which sh: ssume the of war on American vessels and year. Each piano requires a complete set 
on cargoes shipped or to be pped therein whenever in the pins, and thus there is an approximate demand f 
judgment of the bur t shall appear that the Americat piano trade for 200,000 sets of tuning pins. 1 f 
ers are unat ; y NSaReA M - pins are sold universally by the case, each cas¢ 
taining 60 packages of a sufficient number 
aes % ry piano, or in other words sufficient pins for 60 
eh oe. . Heretofore tuning pins have been import 

sc i amercnaie ined exclusively from Germany. Most of the importe! 
amendments to the vigat vs of the United States as been caught without any supply. It is believed th 
vill serve to create er! ent foreign trade and an Amer but one manufacturer in America making tuning | 
practicable in « cter but the capacity of that plant will not permit of su; 








merc yt marine 


The subcommittee on transportation was expected to img more than perhaps one-third of the pit 
present a complete report of its views on Wednesday of this country. It is thought that manufactur 
this week. steel and iron products, unable to operate thei! 

might be interested in taking up this matter 
THE CHILEAN SMELTER CONTRACT the prices quoted today show an increase of 

Reports that the American Smelters’ Securities per cent. as compared with those quoted 30 days ag 
Company was about to transfer a contract for a new’ there is ample margin at the present time, as we 
and large smelter to be erected in Chile to American a market which would take almost any kind of pr 
manufacturers, although the contract had been placed that was reasonably good. 
with a German firm, is somewhat inaccurate, inasmuch 


as the German company had already shipped a part of VIEWS OF SOME LARGE MANUFACTURERS 


the machinery to South America before the trouble An interview with officials of two important 
came upon Europe. The copper company is negotiating, trical manufacturing companies and a numbe! 
however, for motors and de-chlorinating drums for the large industrial companies brings out strongly the 


plant. Of the drums, the plans cal! for 22, but it is that an increase in South American business is eXP* 
believed that in view of the present state of the copper ed, and that while each of these companies has 
industry, only 11 will be contracted for at this time. doing a good export business and has representat 


Only a few weeks ago the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com- on the spot, and is capable of ascertaining the stance 
pany shipped to Chile some copper ore handling ap- of the buyer, they will welcome the establishmen' 
paratus. a banking system which will facilitate business 

The contract for the Chilean smelter went to Ger- rope’s bankers have done. They dwell on the necess!! 
many for the reason that a machinery firm of that of bankers recognizing the South America! 
country made a flat price for furnishing the plant com- expecting extended credit, and on any company ¢es" 


were only willing to make such a price on the building initiative than is at present the tendency. There 

of the plant and not its erection. The latter was _ present a little waiting on the perfecting ©! 
fraught with difficulties because of the poor transporta- arrangements. The idea of bartering, or of accep!"+ 
tion facilities inland in Chile, among other things. It merchandise in payment of export shipments does ! 
is explained that in the case of a contract of this kind attract, as importing houses already have 

the German manufacturer has had the advantage not stocked with raw materials which American ! 
only of lower shop costs, but of cheaper ocean freight turers show no present disposition to buy. 


plete and erected, whereas American manufacturers ing to enlarge in exports to take more of an indi\ 
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sth American Financing Very Impor- 
t, Also Shipping Facilities 


tf 


Complying with your request fo 


he possibilities of increasing our trade 
erica, I will begin by urging utmost 
in manufacturers thoroughly familiar 

s that have prevailed in the past 
\merican countries and even the most 


South American merchants are proceed- 


1ancial readjustment oc 


a has relied upon foreign capital to 
all of its big undertakings. With the 
Balkan war a money tightness became 
d speculation drove the price o many 


paid 10 these land To y mar 
imps and plantations find themselves 
if being able to earn ist suffici prot 


their loans. Misfortune 
owners seriously. These 
the 

P 


impossible Lo! 


e in existence before t crisis in 


grea 
var has made it these 
ies to float their 
rs and capitalists of the United States 
elief dull times will continue to prevai 


loans abroad and un- 


is are aroused to action by the 
and 
s : . 
ns Snare Ol 
We mu 
imed a proportior ate 


South 


France, which for 


Germany 
South American business, 


1O 
keep in mind that these same 
amount of the ex 


These 


problems of 


of all American nations. 


ot tend to solve the financial 


ch were so serious before the E lropeal 


Bra il, AY 


without full information on the finar 


hants of gentina, Chile, are not 
ders 

of their customers and it will be well for 
in the United 


‘ P V? 
States to follow thei 


inion two very important steps must be 


th Americans to prof 
with the 
shipping facilities. impor 
directed efforts to accomplish this are 
the support of 


secure permanent 


relations 1ations south of us. 


proper Some 


ess but all need hearty 


urer interested in this field. The sec 
kening of United States bankers and 
the splendid opportunities for invest 


that field. 
Europe I 
in railroad 
nd Brazil was forced to appeal to En 
h capitalists. The European capital 
kind exact that European products 

ed. Many 
fields, public utilities, mines, ete., 
this basis. Therefore, 
United States products 


of one 


them in 
learned to my re 


construction firm operating 


railroads, rubber planta 
are 
ropeans or not 
the superiority of 


I called 


railroads it 


the chairmar 
headai 
intended purchas- 


upon 
Brazil whose 
“If we 
material 
worth of it to be 


larters 
He gsaid: 


th of we would dislike very 


ars 


purchased ir 


tes if it ¢co ild he proc ired it E lrope " 
too much emphasis on this impedi 
ecess of manufacturers of the United 


eavoring to secure a foothold 1 South 
irge that it be gi 


al institutions 


riven d 1e cor sideratior 


ther improve or endanger out 
‘ountries by our actions and meth- 
this 
made a 
and business customs of Soutl 
the 


policies 


siness at time. 
careful study of the needs, 


A meri- 


otates are 


nave 


+ 


ur methods in United 
and that 


ked upon with favor there. 


business here 


apply 


ica is full of intelligent, shrewd busi- 
t and reliable. They are proud of the 
have made and if we wish to gain their 


must send them just what they order to 
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the last detail; we must di isiness 
are accustomed to doing it, and devote : eff 
to please them and win their r¢ spe 
I am positive this can be omp 
only: send experienced tactfu e} 
; » a ; 
Ca S 11Ue [ cite » 
S1 to study ) é 
ost imp« d é 
( ne trade | na I 
} of s S 
By this ee e d 
incial SKS ! ‘ ! I 
no other me é 
be gained Op} 
\y 
Mayr ( of Sale \ . 


Cincinnati Export Club Discusses South 
American Trade 


CINCINNATI WHIO 
ers in the Central West are keenl tere 
tending the Soutl 
conflict 


European 
branch of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 


short existence has aided its memb« ate 
developing new fields O Lug ‘ 
noonday meeting w held at the Queen ( Clu 
tended by many nearby outside manufacturs ( 


General 


Chile; W. F. Keyes, represent the National | 


Bank, New York, and George M. V: y dent 
American Rolling Mill Compa Viddlet O} 
were the princi peake 

IMPORTANCE OF CHILEA)? I 

Cor li (rene i W ow lealt itl ‘ 
ind export and import trade of Chile. | 
abou that of Te i vill 1 seacoa UU mule 
There is a centra ey north and h, wl he 
ne tl } i the nitrate ds ot the ‘ na é 
outh agricultu grazing ind Che ( 
ment s epublica! ind the Cnile ‘ I 
‘Yankees « South Ame i Expo? } ‘ eeded 
imports for many ye ry 1d mii 1000, 
if which the government c ‘ ) mile Pra 
cally all rolling Loe l imported ne Vv" Dp 
the country doing such wi ng a ipacity of 
put }0 locomotives and 25 ca i ea | lal Uv 
pel ent. of the olling sto ha ee! ought I 
| ilrope. Ame i! nanul re ippile 
ind rollir Lot ire ot l poser t e tne n Ci 
alled for the Chilea ruthe ‘ e tl 
ing to accept tne ter! or } yme i 

The import ( ‘ ’ nt ? 20) O00 OOO 
$125,000,000 annu: vy. of whict TT ! ’ ‘ t ep! 
sents the Value of manufactured ri ( 19] 
imports from the United §S in eda t d2U UU 
000 against $8,700,000 108 fror England S3¢é 
000,000 aga t $30,600,000 in 1908: from Germar 
$29 600,000 against $27,500,000 in 190+ f ' | ince, 
$6,600,000 against $6,300,000 in 190% Ams nter 
ests promise to continue tne incre ( i VI ipove and 

ould supply from 40 to 50 per f Chil 
ports li tney eT ! mpre r tl etl 
tne past 

There a 2 \ r ae a nm ( ! I 
ind American interests seem t ore than hold 
thei \ wine tney ho i ga e Ame A 
chiner the main is mnsidere peri 
high priced Am in agricultura hing ead 
vhile England id n industr I ! 1 Ge? 
man\ i! electri ma h ery ind Ippile ‘ore rT 
portant item in favor of the Englist Germar 
importe the fact that 1 t of ne els i ind 

ad strial engines are (ure i ( | ne \me! 
ican enginee! are nsidered too exp. ‘ 

In coal, oil, etc., the United State ipplied $6,000, 
000 in 1913, ver; rgel de fu Er ind, a 
total of $7,800,000, coa beir gy al mpor t iter Aus 
tralia. $3,500,000 f coal. ()y the pening of the 
Panama Car it is expected the United States w 
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trade which amounts to 


this coal 
510,000,000 annually 


supply much of 


The imports oft preciou metals and jewelry, iro! 
earth and 
which the United States 


$6,000,000, and 


191: to $22 


amounted ir 
supp ied $4,400,000: 
The 
1911 to 


nda stee stone, 


U0 000, 


England, Germany $8,000,000. 


otate made a gain of $500,000 from 


1913, principally iron and steel, while England | 
SL 500 001 1? mineral and meta produ ts, and Ge 
many $1,500,000 in that time. 

The exports of Chile are increasing v: ipidh 
nd amounted to $144,600,000 in 1913 against $120. 


Th States took 


United 


against $19,600,000 for 1911 


Au > 
d took $55,700,000 1913 against $53.000.000 for 
911; and Germany $30,800,000 in 191 against $26 
00,000 for 1911. Fully 80 per cent the export 
onsist of minerals, of which 80 p ent. is nitrate 
oda 
There ge amount of foreig? Dp ‘ er 
Chile, with England well in the lead ans he | ted 
stat t least fourth, but gaining rapidly r} has 
t ng nfluence o1 rade with the espective oul 
i and ma become trong factor America 
) { tne count Much Ame? ( Y anita na 
e¢ ! é e¢ minera prope ¢ ne D 
nree vea I nore headed tl 4 
t Ca I Am< Ca machiner, nie tne 
Amer n icture 1L1OW it 1 ro i opeal 
nouse va tne CASE ot il electri t illo 
ed $3.000.000 fe an Am«e n mining mpa 
! t pphed \ Ci mat I 1S¢ re 1Sé tT? 
‘ ¢ ( é ne Teé ms rye é 


NATIONAL CIT’ 


Mr. Keyes explained the plans of the National 


B: . ne ¢€ tablishmer t of rrancne { B ienos Airé 
and Rio Janeiro. The directors of that bank, he said, 
had et aside $1,000,000 capit: ( I of these 
branch Fach branch will have etent banking 
taff mie rained in the foreig é vith Americar 
ideas ing method One furthe tep of in 
px ance o America facture he the placing 
of trade represent: f ittache ( these anche 
The ( representat é nva é Bra | 
Argentine t des ( { pionee! I Americat 
inufacturers. seeking constantly to interest Arve! 
ine nd Bri lan me nal n American goods. Mi 
Keyes gave the statistics of our trade with Brazil and 
Argentine in recent yea Sales to the Argentine 
in 1908 were $34,000,000; in 1912 they were $67,000,000 
Ou iles to | e $19,490,000 in 1908 and $34, 
678,000 3 1912 In 1912 Great Britair France and 


(;serman olk $368,000,000 worth to Sout America 

d the United States $132,000,000 worth. He called 
attention to the increasing number of vessels that would 
be put into the South American service as a result 
otf eg latior pendir v at Wa ningetor 


UNITED STATES MUST HELP FINANCE SOUTH AMERICA 

George M. Verity said in part 

‘From both a humanitarian and commercia { 
point, the United States will be called pon t ipp 
tne eal needs of Soutl America and other dependent 
countri nd it would seem to me that our productive 
capacit' ilmost every line will be taxed fo1 many 
ve t me if this great need is to be et We 
were eve 1! bette! shape to meet cl i emeé 
ver ve must be equal to lit 

\ egards South America we are informed that 

botn DB < i and the \ rentine have re€ ’ lg 
throug! finance) nd commercial depressiot ! 
the pas ear, due to the inability o finance thei 
requirements It is certainly encouraging to know tha 


one of our great New York banks proposes to establist 


Aires, as thers 


branch at Rio and another at Buenos 
cal e no great exchange of business between the 
United States and South America until that is done 
It is absolutely essential to the development of tha 
t ] Bal: ~~ 

i der existing conditions there is. howeve 
othe factor that I feel is of greater importance th 


the establishing of American banks in Latin America 
the ‘ 


nece ity tol some trong’ intere 


} ‘ f. ny : 
| ‘ i ( is 


o finance 


SU.O000 total 


year, while the Government 


0.000 


fore us but Is pressing 


,y%. Oth t 
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egotiate 


( 


yme radical differences, it 


uaed the 


for 1912, 


amounted to 


Aug 


these South American 
is whether the United States ha 


count 


ness has been at a standstill in B 
has 
with the 
that are already heavily invo 

It had been confidently ex 
would be obtained fi 
with 
that is 
the 


relief is obt 


loans 


needed 


iOoan 


interests whicl 


muropear 
n going on, but now o 


1 I do not see how countl 
itil financial 


to the need, a great 


opportur 


financia and commercial re 
for cor 
possible for the 
main centers 
and to meet nis situation. 
ibsolutely no question abo 
this time. 


of financing and transportation 


South America at 


World Imports ot Argentin 


ypportunity for increasing trade 


countries indicated by a t 
e tigul The 
the Argentine Republic, by cor 
America having the he 


While the 191 


> + 


atest 


South 


iose for 1912 


seems 
State +i! } 


$ tll lds quite a 


$40,000,000 


minot 
ot about imports l 
teel and machinery, the United 


. thoug! 


ess than 14 per cent 
| importation of agricult 
United States percentage 1 
ge a part does this country take 
icultural machinery. 
the A 
total of 
larger tl 
Canada, 
the West 
countries in point 


follow 


foreign commerce of 
that is, 
$865,244,7 
that 
States, the largest in 


} 
oan : . 
The five leading 


total 


the imports 





merce for year fo 


sing 1912 figures, are as 


Mexico, 
amounting to $108,129,44 
Porto Rico, Peru, Bolivia, Ven 
into the figures in detail, 
some of the important c 

and the 
intries having the bulk of the 


next in the list are Cuba, 


commerce 
it going 
re given 
percentages of 
busine 


States ‘ é 








1914 


in nine months of 1913 the 
of all kinds into Argentina compared 
ited Kingdom, 34.2 
nt. in 1913; Germany, 13.9 
ner cent. in 1913; United States, | 
d 13.9 1913; 
1915. 


percentages 


LYOS 


per cent. in 
pel cent. 
pel 
per 


tne total ex 


France, 9.7 
Of 


per cent. in 


19.5 pel cent. in 


gentina in nine months of 1915, 26 pe 

the United Kingdom; 11.2 per cent 

ner cent. to the United States, and 2.9 
e 


‘ lay ot the ti tringer there 
talk about the importatio o thi 

an barilla or tin concentrate whic} 
peen shipped to England for smelt 
questior as to where the facilities 
efined tin can be found in thi 

eprest itive of a large interest in the 
hicl Ly onsiderable tin said it had 
nt ( the ibjeet, but had taker 
d that the matter w one in which 

( move OWLY Some Boliviar tl 
e extent, known as English Lamb and 
} hee efined, the name having 

n old English brand of Cornwal 

er of history that a number of year 
now! the Tin Smelt 
ganized with Diant t B onne 
melting of Strat re l ibse 
he export tax is put on ore ind 
! e Strait Settleme that he 
ndoned. Subsequently the late H. H 
he Standard Oil Company and some o 
te hought the plant, but the meite va 
and the property 1 now owned a 

ifacturing vegetable oil 

é in the tin busines say that it 1s o1 
that Bolivian tin can be worked to a 
h degree of purity to make it suitable 
ind high grade solder. It was iggested 
hould necessity arise, some way might 
iking this tin available for al purpose 


War Has Brought Some Business to 
New England 


nd editor of The Iro loge writes as 
gy the effects of the war on industrial 
‘ 1lOT 
I; which ; rated : 
i plants which are operated a 
pean industries, and created chiefly to 
e already preparing to take care of 


had been served by their home fa 
irement of one of these America: 
saying that less than 10 per cent. of 


e in the German plant are now avail 
nder having been called to the colors. 
ercentage is not far from the average 
France as well as Germany. Belgium 
entire energies to war and the British 


ily being depleted of their help.. There 


foreign houses have beer taking care of 
trade from a factory located here, the 
ket which they must serve has beer 
Some of them will doubtless enlargs 
d increase their equipment Much of 
has been imported from the home cou 
no longer be had. Already one of 
made inquiries with the intention of 
imount of special mat hit ery bDullt 
Such cases as these will become more 


weeks pass. 


ition is that the first American indust 
petus of the war will be cottor goods \ 
ilding cotton machinery, one of the 


orld, is absolutely confident that there 


e demand for its product; so confident, 

making inquiries for pig iron for its 

g immediately upon the placing of a 

000 tons, which was all that was deemed 
the ) The 


war has 


expected pusiness. 
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aused this imp 
the dealers t 
uch with the ec 
rying a bit spite 
S closet ind ¢ 
ateria The 

o great that tl ‘ 
tion of new 

vhen Europe wv 


“The beg! ing 


hambers of omn 
studying cond 
America and othe 
predominance 
Dullding 
Very little 


up of tne 


progre 


ence to ASSISt in t 
actul . ow ne 
put are ( l 

ary to ] i 

' 

tne ondl i VI 

Individual eff 

lat ) it t I 


Whose ines 


Japan’s Iron and Steel and Machinery 





4 ve piled A = 
VI irseé ‘ ( 
ime I ‘ } ne vo 
( eT t it r ’ 
M1\ \ ne i la r ne 
r hi I i ex 
mp i ’ ma ‘ } ne ¢« 
S wou i = ne ’ 
¢ rot o ne eet va \ ne 
past. Am extil how 
mach é na eve ( ole 
nat eT em¢ ta ‘ 


‘ 
re ’ 1aé y Yew [ ind 
erce qa otne va i 
S “Sout \? (6 ty 
' ' 
il e fu pe | I 
rade, with a vi 
expo l é ne 
ha e¢ ry he 
t al ppe re 
ampalge! re \y 
} ‘ 
; 
po! tra ‘ 
! ne \ é 
é é ‘ l me y 
i ‘ ) i 
‘ é ! r 
4 
! i < £ A ' 


Im 
ports 


Japanese hous« Ne 

1 steel produc ! h 
orders fror Japa ‘ America eT 
wnat canno pe opt ed Oo! | | < ( 
0 Churel stres } ‘ ec y } int 
however, for ome ‘ iterials | ‘ Stes 
Works of Japa One iten 1OH00 ter of low pho 
phorus plg ( ep ¢ é é etofore 
bought in Eng | or n ese fer? 
ire ilso Va ! tne rie ‘ ! ant 
icKel 

American make é é I Dp ving 
to their inw! é idan oO he 
demands of Cl d Japa 
coarse wove! rood ine é é ne ne é ‘ 
weave for which Ame i made, | 
ot done large rade ne © ich 
lines English and Gern ! t ve ha 
commanded the eate1 rt h ipa ‘ ‘ 
American manufacturers no : } DD 
displace Germa mac! e 

Takata & Co. had ‘ tr 
tural work in Japat the | Ge if 
turers when the wa ke The rae 
contracts will requires ittle time letern Sng 
shipments of Stee vere oT ne A até ece I} 
question of having the unfinished vw ‘ Ame 
cal e) mu v he : 
with the importatior ron ant eel and n ‘ 
by Japar The stat the mpo1 hose 
fron Eng and and (sé ete } le lay ‘ 
1911, while those ‘ he | t Sta , +} 
fiscal year ended J 
VA , 

The la am< t is oO ' 
1911 was $256,471,000 and the ta e ¢ acl ‘ 
ofa kinds importes m 4s : 
29 514 500 
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Our Exports of Iron and Steel and Machinery to 
South America in 1913 


n iew of the conditions resulting from the war 


the following table will be of interest as bearing upon 
our trade with South America. The value of our ex- 


ports to the principal countries there for the fiscal yea 


ended June 30, 1913, are given for the leading iron, 


steel and machinery products. In nearly all article 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile rank first, thoug! a 
few Cast another ¢ int ma irpass one ¢ nese 
In me es Peru ranks fourth in the a1 
ted tli igh here also there are a few exceptior 

The tour countries mentioned, however. rece ve tine lit 
yf ou hipment n these nes Fo my on the 
ita ( i So \merica 1 ils c e) +} 
ible The figures are ised on tne 4 ( 
he olur issued by I Dey me ( 

bul iu < Foreig? nd lor ( mie er the 


’ 
‘ 
i 
Compared with 1912, most articles the figures 
or 1913 are either equal or in excess. There are a 
the four countries under consideration, were nea 
$1,250,000 gvreatel thar 1? 1913, and about $1,000,000 
gyreate for all of South America. In the item, “al 
other sheets and plates,” the excess of 1912 ove 19] 
was neal S? 000,000 to the fo ir count 1e Al d a ] 
$2,500,000 for all of South Ame ee cr ther 
man ifact re of iro! ar d steel,”’ 1912 exceeded 
a little over $1,300,000 
The exports of pig iron ; nd locomotives f i o! 
South America were about $1,200,000 greate 19] 
than in 1912 while in metal working machinery the 
two years show about equal values. 
The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., state 
that a shipment of switches and other track supplies 


for street railroad work in St. Petersburg, Russia, ha 


arrived safely at its destinatio 


he Carnegie Stee! Company is now operating 26 
blast furnaces and has 22 idle. No. 3 Duquesne furnace 


was blown in August 7 and No. 4 Mingo was started 


MERCHANT BAR OUTPU7 


Production of Merchant Bars, Con 
Skelp, Etc., in United Stat: 


Special statistical bulletin No. 8, 
Bureau of Statistics of the American | 
Institute, William G. Gray, statistician, 2g 


gures of the production in the United St 


merchant bars, bars for reinforced concrs 
plate and miscellaneous rolled iror 
Detailed statistics of the output 

hapes, wire rods, plates an: 

f« tinning, tin plat 

e nails and cut nails have alr 


Merchant Bars 


The production of iron and steel me 
] amounted to 3,957,609 gross tons, ag 
tol in 1912, an increase of 260,495 ton 

Of the total in 1913 about 1,021 


against about 944,790 tons in 19 


81.842 tor es ad about 2,930,977 tons wa 
about 2,752,324 tons in 1912, a gain of 
In the following table the production of 
nerchant bars it 1913 is give separate 
Horseshoe bars, bolt and nut rods, spike a 
merete bars, etc., are not included. 
M Ml & - 
N i b S 
' 7 0 ; 
I eye 
\ ( iT j 
4 
\ M 1 
9447 
' 1.074 l¢ 
f 152.230 
a 
14 
451 is i 
[he production of iron and steel merct 
‘ elow by States from 1908 to 191 
8 94 { 44,88 1,98 
g f é 17 478 11 
Per 1 16,834 1,994.0 8 
4.59 1 46.98¢ 16,19 
\ 42¢ 10,546 16,7 
1 959 is 
17 626 s oo 
141,14 407,01 3M 
199.58 1) 79R 4 
111 411 is 5,4 
‘ ‘ 47 78 {58 1 7 


Concrete Bars 


I) 113 the production of iron and ste¢ 


einforced concrete work amounted to 


NS, as compared with 274,332 tons in 1912, 
{f 45,338 tons, or over 16.5 per cent. Of! 
1913 about 113 tons was iron, as compared 


200 tons in 1912, and about 319,557 tons 
pared with about 271,832 tons in 191 


lowing table gives the output by States of co! 


13, iron bars being separated from ste 
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rolled axles, shafting, tires, steel whe« , Scro 
r ar Ir ‘ Tota ei . . 
steel and other miscellaneous forn 
ew Jer i a ’ 7 iron and steel is given in the followi yy tabie, I 
47,986 47 ,98t : 
icts being separated from steel produ R 
4, and Texas 13,102 13,21 weer 
68.763 68.763 biooms, DilletSs and axk inks or bDuiliet 
7,542 27,542 purposes are included, it forged armor plate. 
S14 | 33,814 mered axles and other forgings are not includ 
19,509 19,000 1912 and 1913 blooms, billets, sheet bars, tinplate 
33. O15 : 
= : and other semi-finished product ed for ex] 
7 519, 671 reported to us Dy the manufacture 
74 229 for 1911 and all prior years they ars t j ide 
- WM) ~ - - . DD) a ‘ * . 
55 258,741 In 1913 the productio1 ot the mi 
645 236,464 241,109 products above named amounted to 3.2509 
; 59,352 is compared with 3,490,213 tor 19] 
239,012 tons, or over 6.5 pe ent (oT ti 
table gives the production by States in 1913 about 264,320 tons was iron and a t 2.98 
teel concrete bars from 1909 to 1913. tons steel, as compared with al 
available prior to 1909. Gross tons and about 3.217.456 tons of steel 
M ar s 
l ! 12 ain 
N. J 6 SLE 67 ,64 59,395 69,75 75,37 ¢€ Bands and cott 
29,887 71,081 75,52 73,639 47 , Ose Long angle splice bar at 
Tex 1 500 260 818 005 $21 plate bars,and er r’ shapes 
1,032 788 8,728 68,763 Sheet pil ! 
564 21,119 24,902 27 ,542 Railroad tic 
I 8 13,985 3 80 3.814 Spike and chain rods t end 
2 000 2 958 18.907 19.959 rods. horsest we stelee of 
' 3 468 8.934 14.593 31.593 33,015 Rolled forgir ] s, t ta, et { 
me bi saan 
; 4 } 258.74 
. ~ 
[ron and Steel Skelp 
y 
of iron and steel skelp ind flue ind Total for “ 
imounted to 2.501.964 gross tons, as [Total for 1909 1 
2,446,816 tor in 1912, an increase of botal for 6 ‘ 
er 2.2 per cent. Of the total in 191 
T 
wa iron, as compared with about lt ided i our 
1912, a decrease of 14,266 tons, and tons of angle splice bars, 324,428 
8 tons was steel, as compared with about S917 tor ( nsn } Uf i 144 
12 at increase of 69.414 to Ir oint y ‘ ‘ 178 
é ne output iro? skelp i! 19183 i 1? } a 
the itput oft ste Kelp _ . : ' 
All Kinds of Finished Rolled Forn 
By the 
1 stes he 
t oT ' ; ; 
e’¢ ‘ i 
rece | eT jis) ‘ I 
plice bat te } 
illroat ¢ 
r 1 ‘ 
ha . 
2; for xport n wt event he } 
Nail Plate Or export, 
1912 and 1915 it t pri i 
ind steel plate for the mar ooms and : ea ide , 
and cut spikes in 1913 amounted The following table gives by St 
against 45,331 tons in 1912, a de iron and stee | luct 
over 17.2 per cent. Of the total product ron be 
1 2,459 tons was steel anda t 19] 
ibout 6,658 to of tee ind 
y 1912. [hese figures ars ; ; 
ictio f plates and sheets i tics . 
eady been published 
e ¢ ‘ by States the produ fa ‘ M 
- hk Isl 
p c rom 1887 to 191 New Yor 
New 
i abs 
stons.| Yea 
s 4 aso ~ Mar 
5 “ 16 \ 
> : NY 
‘ 48,522 Alaba 
} 4 1 Oo 
: ’ ‘ 
M gan a 
ve 1 Miss 
iscellaneous Rolled Products Ke 


on of spike rods, bolt rods, horseshoe California 


plice bars, long tie-plate bars, hoops, 
strips, sheet piling, railroad ties, 
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The prod iction of all kinds of 
into finished forms in 1913 (including blooms, billets 
and axle blanks rolled for forging purposes and semi- 
finished products which were rolled for export in 
year) amounted to 24,791,243 
656,841 tons in 1912, an increase of 
little 
productior 


iron and steel rolled 


that 
against 24, 
134,402 tons, or a 


cent. The 


gross tons, 


over one-half of one pe 


reached in 1913. 


maximum 
was 


Production by States from 1909 to 1913 


The following table ves the 


finished 


271\ production by States 
of all kinds of rolled iron and steel from 1909 
j 


to 1913, in Rolled forging blooms and rolled 
forging billets are included for the five years, but semi 
finished products rolled for export are included for 1912 
and 1913 only. 


gross tons. 


Me i 5 } 8.738 
I an 2) 92 SS 41 ~ { 
New York 851.4 68 7¢ i 0 
New Je ‘ 88 ; ) ’ 
Pe svivania if S 7 1 Ss i 4 
Delaws and \ S 487 8 ‘ 
Marv] 4 g { > 
West \ nia } j 
Ky. and N, ¢ +0 $ 
lent G I 8 l 47 ; 

ban 4 ( 17 j 
2] : 174,908 28,22 3 382,06 { 0.48 
Indiana 6 64 6,4 § 
Illinois s ) 47 o4 is 
Mic! in 6,7 62 8 i 8.737 4 
W isc n 4,369 427707 8 i Ie 
Missouri 169 84.320 . 49 RR 496 
Kan.,Col., Wash $64,495 437 685 107,314 438.6292 109.789 
Wy., Ore., & Cal 52,097 49.177 44.754 O84 IRS 

Tot 64 1 62 ) i ‘ 


Leading Articles of Rolled Iron and Rolled Steel 


— 
torn 


The following table gives the production of al 
of finished 1904 to 1915, as 
with the production of all forms of finished rolled iro: 


Rolled 


rolled steel fron compared 


for the same period. forging blooms and billets 


are included from 1905 to 1913, and semi-finished prod 
ucts rolled for export for 1912 and 1913. In eal 
years rolled iron was separated from rolled steel, but 
in 1891 this separation was discontinued and wa ot 
resumed until 1904 
Ra ( 8 
Plates ‘ 4 ORE 7 37 
N + 2.459 7 Af 
Wire r R39 { ) 2 464.807 
stru ; l 4.972 
Mi é 0.977 > § 
Bars 19.557 7 
I ing QT g 
Band 4 
} } | { 46 
if +4 4 i 
f s 144 
t if 
? t Ss l 
I | 4 1 644 ( 
449 | 10,589,744 
[ tal ¢ 1 Mw) ONE ] 7 ~ 
I ‘ ls 7 7,401,911 5 8 
fotal 14,781 { 
lotal ‘ 1 


Rolled 


The total production « 
structural shapes, nail plate, me 
finished rolled products fron 


below . 


Products for 27 Years 


f iron and steel rails, plate 


sheets, wire rods, 
chant bars and all other 
1887 to 1913 is 


for forging purposes 
products 


Rolled blooms and billets 
are included 
rolled fo 


given 


from 1995, while 


semi-finished export are il led 
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for 1912 and 1913 only. Prior to 1892 
ouped with bars, hoops, ete. 


were rl 











ex Wire rods apes, not pla 
t ve ling Cr 
plates 
64 6 308.4 
”) 609,827 279,769 289.8 
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Number of Rolling Mills and Steel Works 


The 1 


works at the close of 


imber of completed rolling mil 

1913 was 657, located in Stat 
the District of Columbia and the Canal Zone, Pa: 
of which & 


idle. 


works was 


569 were active during the year and 88 
At the close of 1912 the number of comple 
661, located in 33 States, the Dist 
Columbia and the Canal Zone, Panama, 

during 1912 and 96 were idle. 

The number of works which were equipped 


vere active 


trains of rolls at the close of 1913 was 439 
79 were active during the year and 60 weré 
ne ( se of 1912 the number of plants wi 


with hot 445. of 
vere ac were idle 
The number of steel plants which were not 
vith hot trains of the close of 1913 wa 5 
which 190 were active during the year and 
At the close of 1912 the number of steel plants 
were not equipped with hot trains of rolls 
were active during 1912 and 24 we 
there were 14 rolling mills and ste 
idded to the list of completed works, located in § St 
of which 6 were equipped with hot trains 
follows: New Jersey, 1; Penns; 
Maryland, 1; Virginia, 1; Ohio, 4; Illinois, 1; M 
gan, 1: and Washington, 2. In 1912 the number 
rolling mills and steel works built was 29. 
\t the close of 1913 there were 10 rolling n 


teel WOrkKS 1n 


equipped trains of rolls was 
tive during 1912 and 72 


rolls at 


which 192 


In 1913 


Ss were not, as 


course of erection, of which 6 we 
equipped with hot trains of rolls and 4 were 
New York, 2: Pent 
Minnesota, 1; Washingt 


as follows: 
Ohio, 3; 


Oo ed lipped, 


Alabama, 1; 


ind Arkansas, 1. In addition at the close of 
were 4 plants which were partly erected but up 
ork had been temporarily suspended. 


During 1913 


abdal doned or 


there 19 rolling mill 
dismantled, located 
which 14 were equipped with hot trains 
New York, 2; Per 
West Virginia, 1; Texas, 1; ‘ 
Wisconsin, 1; and Col 


were 


were not, as follows: 
Velaware, 1; 


Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, W 
eight refrigera 
ery to the Sulzberger & Sons Company’s 
August 13 and 14. The 
150-ton ice machines, Corliss engime 
days previous the Vilter Company 5!PpP' 
of ice machinery to Wellington, N‘ 


The Vilter 

a nipn ent of carloads of 
nil, on 
ided two 
\ f« NV 


irioads 
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TED FERROMANGANESE 


Advantages of Using the Alloy in This 


Form 


7 


egestions as to the economical use of 
inese are especially appropriate at this 
the supply is menaced by the European 
irope electric steel furnaces are being 
ively used in melting ferromanganese. 
e in The Iron Age for September 12, 
ed “Electric Melting of Ferromanga- 
in experiences in melting the alloy in 
were detailed, together with 
is claimed that the use of the 
{| of the solid manganese alloy results 
a saving in consumption but also in a 
dation and a better steel, which counter- 
extra cost of melting. 
plant to take up this practice in this 
ording to Metallurgical and Chemical 
was the Illinois Steel Company, which 
t-ton Heroult furnace at its con 
at Joliet, Ill., to keep on hand a supply 
from which 150 lb. are 
seven minutes. It is stated that the 
f this company is not only a saving in 
ear advantage in quality, the soft steel 
eing decidedly better for wire purposes 


rnaces 


ts. It 


ferromanganese 


ent issue of the same journal the results 
three European plants, employing in 
irnaces for melting ferromanganese, were 
rtion of which is reproduced as follows: 
for this purpose a 
t-ton, 500-kw. furnace, and a 


respectively, all 


plants in question use 
furnace, a 
being of the 
Roder 


known. 


w. furnace 

Roechling . 
is very 
ising the 3-ton, 350-kw. 
50 tappings, 
(198 to 264 lb.), are made every 
stee| 
he first five weeks the average energy con 


) period, three-ring 
the design of which well 
ferromanganese 
ice, some 30 to ranging each 
0 ke. 
ending 


upon the demands of the 


ding the energy required for burning 
721 kw.-hr. per ton for an output of 
omanganese. To maintain the furnace 


termission 200 to 250 kw. are required. 


of using molten ferromanganese, at 


of 30 to 40 per cent. of weight of ferro 
iired is recorded. With cold ferroman 
Oo 8 Kg. are used per ton of steel and 


ome 2100 tons of cold ferromanganess 
With ferromanganese this 
iced to less than 1400 tons, representing a 
700 which at 
ing of $38,500 per year 
with a 4-ton, 
melted at the rate of 10 tons 
50 kw.-hr. 
melting 


molter 


e thar tons, $55 pe! tor 


he plants 500-kw. furnace 
( has beer 
an energy consumption of 7 


however, is capable of 


irnace, 
nage of ferromanganese pe 
the demand of the 

ted that 


ed. At 


higher tor 
works increases 
sump 
amount o 


steel] 


energy col 


the specific 
Sa 


the me time the 


‘ ised per tor of steel has been reduced 
from 7.5 or & ke. (for cold metal) to 
te netal), which is a saving of fron 
ts of these two furnaces are used or 


an estimate of the power requirement 


e expected in new installations, it seems 


¢ 


a saving of 30 per cent. in weight of 
and a power consumption of 675 kw.-hr. 


ferromanganese for a 3-ton furnace 
} 


eratio1 For burning in the lining and 
-ton furnace about 36500 kw.-hr. are 
i life of 12 weeks, or 84 days of 24 hr., 


lining. 


ted for the From these data a 
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figure for an additional small pow 

be deduced. As stated, all these figurs efer 
duction furnaces It would be teresting to get 
‘comparison, data from are-furnace installat 

The ise of molte ferromal! ranese nas ! \ 
additional advantages which cahnot be stated as ea 
in figures. Owing to the rapidity with whi 
ferromanganese becomes distributed throug} : 
charge. much time S$ Saved owing t the fact that 
steel may be teemed at once Further low-grade fer: 
manganese, containing a ve pel re I 
be easily melted in an electric indu ir? 

That the quality of the steel $s im{ ved | 
ise of molten ferromar vanese Ww 
the following consideratior 

1. The deoxidizing effect 
rapid than with solid ferromanga 
must first be dissolved and exerts : 
effect \s the ferromanganes« 1dded ne e¢ 
vhile tee g 10¢ ot rie t t \ 
slag, and rephosphorizatio y red 
phates ir he lag entirely ex 
mn question Nave proved tnat the ym pe 

‘ ema nstant from the 
for any one narge t, On count tr ] for? 
of the con positior f each ingot due t th, etter 
tribution of mar ranese a i! also to the more mpl 
deoxidation the steel “rolls” extreme ‘ It 
been prove! tnat a ectio! whicl he d 
yanese was u a, juld not ‘ at factorily rolled 
steel contair gy less than 0.4 p ent nal inese i 
when molten ferromanganese i ised, be lled ea 
from ste¢ ontaining only 0.29 pe cent nanganese 

The amount of ferromanganese pé ton of ste 
consideral \ luced count f he rt 
the total amount of ferromanganese added it} 
and nothing is retained in the ag or remail ind 
solved in the stee 6. The ent f tl dle 
ured it once where } n time 1 a i | 

el the harge need ( o ho fro? } tar 
i to ¢ ible o heat the erromanganese 
temperature The liquid steel rema ple 
does not DOL, and al we poured 

The lining is put err é 
furnaces in about the ame W 
that is, a mixture of magnesite omit 
is rammed in hot But because the temperature re 
quired is not so high as for steel and ‘ l 
manganese | isually in particularly 
for melting in an inductio u ( re 
lining is much prolonged. From the result 
obtained it hought p it vnel vor ! 
ously to average between fou ind f enewa per 
vear, or even bette! 

No slag required The molten meta effecti 
protected from oxidatior DY i iver f irt I Ul 
form of petrole im OKE The meta peng iturated 
with carbon, no alter: ‘ mpositior iT | 
fact that such a covering ised proves that tl 
phere in the furnace is non-oxidizing 

While, as stated before, the Roechling-Rodenhauss 
ty pe of combinatio: nductik lurna ised 
three installations here discussed, the Siemens & Halske 
Company, which made these installations, ha 1eve pe 
more recently a nproved type of lu 
which combines the 1 points of the K I 
ing-Rodenhauser and Frick types, and with whicl 
has been po pie t ed e the pecific energ I 
Sine of further 

The Erie Found Col P i 
stalled two 4000-lI ww steam d hammer 
plant of the Maxwell-New Castle M f 
Castle, Ind na recent ooked i! lé 
siderable adalt na ra al I equipment 
Newport Rolling Mill Compa Ne K 
company is now installing tw omplete 
plants, including cooling 1 picklin ippa 


the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ot 
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TERNS 5 cigs! Ganesh. We eee 
| fought their famous battle during the 
OBITUARY : was this engagement that set him th 
} : a ait : ibmarine. He leaves a widow, threx 
Ca aE ea ee ig ar eae ane See are eee daughter. 
THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, chairman of the board of di- WiLLIAM H. HALL, vice-president of 
rectors of the Griffin Wheel Company, died on the Iron Works, Richmond Furnace, Mass 
steamer Korea en route from Yokohama, Japan, to home in Springfield, Mass., August 5, 


Honolulu, H. I., August 12. He was completing a trip For 18 years, up to 1905, he was gene: 

around the world on which he started from New York the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Company, 
January 13, 1914. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., He leaves a widow and a daughter. 
August 28, 1852, and had been in the carwheel manu 
facturing business continuously since 1868. In 1875 he mE : 
went from Rochester to Detroit, Mich., where he en- = Co., Palnesipaia, ed at his home 
gaged in the carwheel business with his father, the late Pa. August 8, aged 36 years. He had 
Thomas F. Griffin. In 1880 he removed to Chicago and drawing room and shop. 
organized the Griffin & Wells Foundry Company, which 
in 1886 was merged into the Griffin Wheel & Foundry ; 

. Company and later the company’s name was changed Book Reviews 
to the Griffin Wheel Company. From the original one 


plant in Chicago have grown three foundries in Chi- 


T. Morris Box, one of the trustees 


American Machinists’ Handbook. By | 
and Frank A. Stanley, associate « 
American Machinist. Pages, 673, 4 6%, 
profusely illustrated. Published by the McG 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 239 West 
treet, New York City. Price So. net. 
bringing out the second edition of t 
book of machine shop and drawing roon 
ods and definitions, the book has been tl 
vised and considerably enlarged, there be 


cago as well as operating foundries in Boston, Detroit, 


St. Paul, Denver, Kansas City, Tacoma and Los An 
geles. While occupying the position of chairman of the 
board of directors of the Griffin Wheel Company, M1 


Griffin has not been active in its management for some Ir 


years. He was a member of clubs in various cities and 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, London, England. He 


leaves a son, George Francis Griffin, a vice-president of 


: 1e company, and a daughter, Mrs. Carl P. Dennett . was . 
“i ek ee daughter, Mrs. Ca P. Dennett, more than in the first edition, which was 
cnc: a ie tober, 1908. The changed and changing 
JACO LANGELOTH. chairman of the board of di shop and drawing room work have receive 
rs of the American Metal Company, 52 Broad tion in the revision and a number of the 
‘ Ni « _ died ddenly of heart disease August have been made were due to suggestions n 
{ trv home, near Greenwich, Conn.. aged In the main the book follows the arrang: 
‘ . He was born in Mannheim, Germany, and previous edition and deals with the subject 
, erly a captal in the German army. Mr. drills, taps and dies, work benches, solderi 
Lanvceloth 1 vice-president and directo f the Bal milling cutters, grinding and lapping, scr: 
ting Company, and a director in the Corr tools and speeds and feeds, tools for pu 
Exch: Bank, Genera Development Company. bolts, nuts and screws, tapers and doveta 
\I Company of America, Mexican Bank of drawing room standards, wire gauge 
Commerce and Industry, Miami Copper Company, and weights, power and its transmission, heat 
W ethe eparating Company. He leave wide of steels and the properties of various n 
Sole ; hammers, knots and slings for handling wo! 
CHAPLES WEBSTER DANFORTH, New York manag‘ ; 7s zs 
. . : : reference tables, shop trigonometry and 
the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works, while on his o 4 : , ; 
VM i] M t] lied hop terms. A number of these sect 
Jioosenea sake ue., tor ! neaitn, died ol . : > . 
| \ ( 1 Cent ‘tat vided and the titles of the sections of thes: 
leart failure, lg I , In tne ind entral Station, . “4 . — 
s ere a , as well as those main classifications which 
New York. H wite \ with him at the time. Mr. 1 cal ] ] . T 
' ; LE oO divided, appear in the table of contents. Th: 
v } tn, I a a t yea old, pre of shop terms occupies some 92 pages, al d 
N. J., and had bee fo ome time. He w bor? i an ca : ; 
=a o definitions contains a large number « 
N¢ hiavel yraduated tron ,aie ll mp ; ’ . 1 
: : ; : Che index which is verv complete follows thi 
oA ll tne Snetheid Scientific schoo and was : > ee . > 
ee : and a list of authorities with references to the 
Ivll Engineel Before aking ni a position he mi tate + : ° f | e } 
I hey are quoted completes the book. 
nnectedad wit! tn An ica Bridge Comp He , ; 
e } 
nelor ed to the \ 11e { D 
FRAN H. Ny Po 1 4 e 4} \ technical dictionary of the German 
It iy N 5 a a OF ecreta anda reasu 0 . ‘ 7 : ‘ y 
agen thne tinean “Leena : C: 
Widinde Man tity Ceeanen aici ae Mt ieee guages has been i ued by the ( N. 
: : ; Sea a os ‘i pany, Milwaukee, Wis., which contains th 
\ or} os | : oca 1O i] 11, iro? clr! oO ) r 
Sar portant words and terms in general us 
el ived 49 ye He was a native o syra f we ; 
1 hi cn’ th th . ; ast few decades. The book has 264 page 
( } connecthk ILn ¢ Sine eval l . . t 
I8S85 when he became an employee of the Sweet Mfe. It i an ided into two part 
' 1 ‘ ‘. German dictionary forming the first and the ‘ 
Company, working ip om timekeeper to ecretar\ " ee . ne ‘ 
l iveascrer. In 1860 tha & Nye Steel Comp English the second. The price is $1 net 
ana et Ai ° Yr) I ‘ ic 4\ LC IS A Ye OvLeel 0) I any 
organized, with Mr. Nye as secretary and trea 
rer, holding the position ever since. le had charge The Erie Bolt & Nut Company, Erie, Pa 
of the office affaii of the company. He leaves about September 1 to manufacture machin 
widow. body bolts, coupling bolts, studs, cold pu 
Victor A. HARDER, active in many busine ente) nea its and specialties in thes 
prises, died August 9 at his home in Brooklyn, N. ¥ company, of which Linco!n Davis is presid 
aged 68 vears. He was born in New York City, was oS 100,000 and has just completed 
: , ; a 60 x 1? ft ne s + brick ; steel trusst 
founder and head of the Victor A. Harder Realty & Cor re hess i. a wey ‘ rick and eo 
: . ° > Ciear-Spa Dull nye. l ac ery i> 
struction Company, president of the Powhatan Brass & - ding All machinery 
Iron Works, Ransom, W. Va., and was a director of “!¥' 
the Connecticut Tobacco Corporation and other cor ' ; ce 
i a founder 1 former president of th Considerable progress is being made at the 
cerns. e was tounder ant rorme esidaen 0 ne : r1.: ’ ‘ 
E Foundry. Newark. N. J.. of which a C the Armstrong-Whitworth Company at Mo! 
“ssex fo ( » BYOWALme IMs was I ic a son, recorge < 
; : expected that the company will commence ¢ 
\., is now president. He leaves a widow, two sons a : : ; ne , 
| two daught fall on the manufacture of twist drills, sh 
and | oO gal Le! . tT; i 
. milling cutters and general small tools. W 
JOHN P. HOLLAND, inventor of the Holland sub- manufacture for the Canadian market th« 
marine boat, died at his home in Newark, N. J., August of crucible steel from which all its miscel 
12, aged 72 years. He was born in Ireland. He was tools will be made. 
fe 
: & 








The Machinery Markets 


on that the shock to business caused by the European war will eventually give way to 


fast becoming a conviction. For the present conservatism prevails and most industrial 
ve been abandoned and in a number of cases operations are carried on with reduced forces 
has already been felt in certain lines. New England machinery manufacturers as a rule ars 
tly from the loss in foreign trade; but textile machinery makers are at this early date 
a sudden and heavy demand. The New York market, along with several others, is keenly 
the recent list of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for some forty machine tools. Much 
ressed that this is the forerunner of more good business. In Chicago an exceptional de 
ected to follow the present marked conservatism; and here, too, the textile machinery manu 
e expected to lead off. Detroit still holds to a minimum of actual business, as the present crisis 
idded its retarding effect to an already deadened market Loss of trade during the conflict 
ich feared in Milwaukee, as is the shutting off of the supply of necessary raw materials. A 
vement in business is noted there. At Cincinnati belated orders just received from Europe 
ery emphasize the fact that the machine tool trade, which is now practically dead there, 
r later face a strong demand when transportation to other countries is once more restored 
the South the limited domestic market for cotton has halted all business, at least for some 
e Louisville district curtailment of manufacturing is the rule Birmingham business men 
nistic, neither are they sanguine. Texas is waiting for the opportunity to again sell 
xico. Along the Pacific coast the export trade has been almost entirely suspended 
e machinery shipments have been made to the Orient on Japanese liners The heavy re 
r Alaska are stiffening the market in this section 


New York 


| | ‘ R . 
‘\ \ Y N Y Au is ) 
t (*) & Of} | . . 
has before the tradé i list of hout 4f rhe & ; : att : 
niscellaneous railroad shop equipment f velr } 
’ ‘ * “Ff ' 
known but a few days ago and onl ents, et nd I. M. Schopp ( H. Wielana 
for estimates, nasmuch s some of the ithe The capital stock is $25,004 
ibmitted August 17 and others today and the 
rhe Ste Engine ¢ al N ‘ \ 
Delivery is to be f.o.b. at the compa s 
“te iff las ‘ t for 
the machinery required are several lathes 
' teat t 


thes, drilling machines, hammers, multi} 


ch and bender, coping machine, coal a! 


nery, hydraulic flanging press, carwhe¢ York City, is low bidder, at $16,300, for talling refrigera 
ng machine and boilers The appear ce tio equip t the ess hall and kitche bullding 
tior of prompt actior onc ire Meac | tock, N. ¥ Jol I ey } 
of the trade inasmuch as it raised hope tendent « ‘ sons, Alban : ur 
set, other railroads would take actio The committe¢ public building Newar N ' will 
re know to need, despite the postpone eceive bids intil 4 }] ! August 26, Lu . 
Se bn rd Air Line, which was referre« boiler ind app 


Car Ce pany, New Windsor, N y i int : v | : \ugust for a pumping tatio et 
{ F. Stafford, Hackensack, N. J J.H 
Dyke, Newburgh, N. Y., with a capit 
d has purchased the assets of Jol Turl's New England 
ty street, New York City The new con Boston, Mass ‘ ' 
nufacture the lines of the Toh? 
o 4 tructural ‘ ind ‘ ' Business me generalil see no reason t wr ’ opis 
note« week ago tha the country s im for period of 
, wh better lustrial conditions The change has not show? 
Construction & Equipment Corpor itself as vet in a tangible form: the time is one of readjust 
New York City, has been incorporated a umstances which naturally overthrew every pr« 
ital stock of $7000 by H. C. Lakin, onceivet dea tf what the manufacturers of the L'nited 
ithers for the special purpose of coi States had reason to expect The machine neopk 
sugar factories, including the machine finding things ver dull indeed, the domestic demand havins 
Bradford, Edgemoor, Del., is president onwe i the less of for 
stfield, N. Y.. has voted to issue $7160 of reated void which it may take some little t to fill, 1 
improvements to the municipal elect: ! other nes the eutting off of the European export trads 
is felt somewhat seriously (tf course this is evitable, b 
G Corvor Syracuse os he period of readjustment should not be long, according 
se hardening building, 36 x 95 ft., three ost of the experienced observers. They qualify their stat 
—— erected on Plun — T Ww ents, howeve illinge attention to the fact that no 
ole sts iM vhiech to b ‘ rea \ eliable esti 
) Ss bu } rm Compa , Center 3 se 
7... @ badly damaged by fire last wee - BO COM ae PUrcuasse AB Gas ee 
Repairs will be made + once r land n (Cambridge Mase bounded by Sixth, Binney and 
Vion roe street a raoposes te erect i gzrTrou!l ot faetor 
iny, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has file vildings and storehouses on the premises Phe mate 1 will 
tion with a capital stock of $100,000. and he reinforc ommmammadna d the buildings will be fireproof 
inufacture of buttons, toilet articles throughout The 1 nt will be, it . tated, the largest east 
ind other materials, and will equip of Pittsburg] ' the manufacture of sheet meta? and iron 
dhurst, N. J., and J. Goldberg and fireproof bu tenteat G ‘ Saas = Bostor 
York City, are the incorporators : res ; : 
Simons Mfg. Company, Port Chester, N. Y., secretar’ 
! bes, etc., has completed plans for a The H. J © > ny, AOorw 
whicl t will make to its factory erect ‘ ' f oo tor sf owt e4 a 
rs, Ithaca, N Y., are building a three-stor The W H \l < ‘ c a et v 
to their planing mill will erect tor ' recent purcl ‘ the 


Sons Lumber Company. Bleecker. N. Y 
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- 414 
The el Machine Co pp ie nivel | ron rhe it of Chicago has begun the t 
rut ¢ business fter 4 ears of « tence inde the 1 inicipal machine shop and foundry f 
reme nd owners] p of Be jar ni c' ( to street The work S in charges 
] 4 G oux I ) \J i et cit é gyineer's off 
The Wise-Wood Press Com ‘ e pre ratic T Amer n Pattern & Model Co; 
for est shing } +} Vi \ tol act¢ 60 x 1°24 
hine Works, Taunton, Mas cre estll ted cost of $14,000 
he nnouncement is l Ju ‘ Veneer Pre Company, ¢ 
he Woonsocket Machine & Pr« Com Voons et. R ‘ wit! capit tock of $1 
Y S ed owne } ’ } ent tools. ete The 
rinti esses J G \. Schneider I 
\ Sel le 0 Ne . 
ine tore | ‘ ~ } | W 
has ward the ; 
he Ove! j Mf ( par ( 
Boat ( | y to f $1 
é omplete { ri Vi rs ( I ree 
bee it $500.6 é mport 
r wkholde I I 
( 0 I 111 i 
t \ S ( \ t tr il dri 
The B | es (‘on ‘ a one 
’ Hy 
ribi ! yut \ ~ H 
a : . : | ‘ 
‘ Karn I vill 
I ! I VW A eQuiy 
Bird §$ s, W \ bu Aug 
) { | ol W ike i 
t to ts Tt 
’ , 
nt | iipment for 
Philadelphia 
( ' | ' 
threes tor 
< é or tl 
nachine 
pre} 
to | ( ’ | I I Hill, I nour 
1 . Mat | to S 
r i ‘ ) 
, ‘ 
Ru ‘ y 
nos ‘ I f I ‘ I | H 
t } i t ( > 
"} H. R. W ! 
I H 
7 | l nm i } 
> wy { Ai} 
1 | S Vi 
\y Cor Q 
ery 
; ‘ 
W ( é 
} r 
a M ( 
| 
i oy 
14 ve 
{ f 
( ! new 1! 
’ \ 
t | the on 
| I Ce : 
Faw ( ‘ 
oe Indi li 
eet eee | ndianapolis 
} 
I Aug 
W e Comp _ M 
I sist <« eit 
Ch . Q t or one ¢t 
1icago ped with stoke 
: ‘ oO isiness 
. tte. | has leas 
rhe ' , 
me | I will stall new n 
Ty = W TT & ‘oo 
tirtadlr be t j s i estimated loss of $ 
tt ? I ‘ t S Y I) es i mp 
} rporated with $50 ) 
being re ized full me iré Vv rive t I o! \ te ‘ ' er d tools The dir 
with the present disposition on U u e y C} ‘ W e and Robert H. ‘ 
there i ent nd wr , ‘ : 
pe Chair & Furniture (¢ 
mat ture é { ( ' t 
rporated with S50 000 
tent t t Ww x ptior ea i 
e6 ire The directors are VW 
ome wh ‘ re evidences of ) 7 - 
wskir ac ; l 
interest reports that + wont l.. Hoskins and B 
10.800 in tools, and wil } } e bee hang ‘ ’ ‘ rile , including th engine 
year, were losed On. rect y! whicl ear é Works, Ft. Wayne, Ind., were 
mand may be expected the I i | ( iré ot text ( 20,000 The company rece 
hoe machinery Our first nd probal gest « t ‘ g pulleys and changed to kit 
® manufactured goods to meet the needs of | oO} ther I H. Reddington Mfg. Company, 
markets will be in the form or w I i I fabr i ee neorporated to manufacture fur! 
the manufacturers of these goo rhe be tive | é $ pita tock The directors are P. | 
new equipment W mmelr I 1 W. Knert 
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The Wisc S Light, Power & M or 2 oO The Vule Foundr « Machine Comy 


Wis., has broken ground for its new 1 &>% oO ; W \ ebuild its plant, recently b 


The Northwester Bridge & | ( QD ; 7 Sou ] j palit of Wellsville, Ohio, 


Water street, Milwaukes W I re f t capit I ge pe pliant M. C. Tarr 


plans prepared ft . ! t ‘ ind } ‘) é large its plant some time tr 


cretary of the building 





t 
: | The Central South 
se IX 4 
é rn é n é 
é I 2 \ é ve t t ( ul ado} 
x ‘ i ‘ mer tr 
t ‘ \\ i t tio eeqTl 
wt t I ‘ mo be 
\ re } é \ rn I er buver 
= } ‘ 2 the other 
\ sty vyno ! é bee < nter 
o ‘ ‘ } es I tu nh mart! Case 
/ C vi ‘ y l t e opportu tle offered | 
( ‘ othe t S This } 
= t ‘ reported A 
the — S I é tal satis 
turers. ' " . rule I il power! equipme 
; ot previou ‘ ‘ ‘ ot ' . —— l ( ts, s also moving well 
. Soap Company, Louis, 
, ; S el ler rt for thre¢ 
. _— s : water tube boilers w 
t Che | ( I et A hydrau 
} é t 
it the Multi; Re 
; A re tl orga A 
) 7 Stenoty] Compal it Ov “ 
saw ben otficers of the former compan 
ian ‘ iisville Chemical Company, Louis 
: has } < er, s team kettles and a electr 


One 1 et chine The plant of the Kentucky Paint Mfg. Co! 
free. ] ile, was ad imaged rece 


fire 4 10 hp. motor and paint 1 


One 
: the equipment involved 
On le & Nashville Railroad Con 
li} round-house at Earlington, K 
: 5 purchasing agent 
» t 
& Shackelford, Danville, Ky 
: ; : rep I shor] ind garage, and 
‘ ‘ ffecte hine-tool and suppl purchaser 
f I kes, Shelbyville, K has 
x ptior 0 t ¢ eT \ 
. er r work will be handle 
lel ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i ‘ { 4 ' i I el Unie City, Tenn 
me | f tor Fults kK 
F reset? ' : ‘ proof clot} 
new compa! that will Dp cto! ‘ = & Mississippi Valley Barge Com, 
} irl the prot ‘ ge the establishment of a plant 
! the Clea no ler ¢ ‘ ( my er The comt! ny has $2,000,000 t 
~ - \ QS ; ; be located at Henderson, Ky., or Ev 
‘ ‘ \ 
; ; | le be addressed 
ore str t ( na i I 
. 2 eT ‘ B klich oar Twi engines and two dynamos, be 
, ot | Hote W chester, Ky., were burned 
‘ gt ‘ 
the « é ‘ ‘ t “A or et. ss of $7500 The equipment wil 
vill be ma ¢ t« » Fir é Lumber Compan Hig i 
‘ ew oO ire ¢ : ( on the erection of ne SA \ 
} 
rT} Kent Motors Comy ( K ourn¢ recently Phe 
a " ‘ 000 
’ ted | | ‘ 
on : Henderson, Ky., which suff 
ige to its municipal electri 
‘ a WW : 1 : do, will rebuild the boiler-house é! 
he« cor} ed wit 50.06 ‘ t t } 4 \ ‘ H dsburg Ice & Produce Compal 
McLaret ne others It wil operate fact W. N. Brown, Jr., is managel 
ture < e-cl ice factory from 10 to 20 


ire ( Lluminut products 
Spr 4 d Mot T Cn ‘ ~ ‘ e ( ent Stave Company, Whites! 


mberland d will « 


rhe ! re ‘ 
Natic Pure Water ¢ ( I f tight barrel cooper 
. é nects to 1 Tr ; ° } 
my ‘ ( t ooga, Ter , branch of the ! 
The city of Columbus, O expects t ‘ etroit, Mich., w build a three-stor 
plant for the n I eture <¢ t t ust \ well-equipped repair depart 


‘ { t he vaterw ! t s fo e building are now b 
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Texas waterworks : 
idress 
\ w. TeEXA A Fire t < g \ Aug aiid ae 
s ' - . 
Stave Mill with a loss of $5 : 
s to have dropped out of the machiner : A. Boozer shou ress 
7 x ist week Ver Sine meen 7 
‘ tion if Me xico seems to be my ‘ \ dra 6 —_ ‘ | 
kansas } bee , ied to R. |} 8 . x 
expected that . large demand for thom hohe : ; 
particularly for mines, reductior lent Chicago, Ill, and Me phis, Ter - a ; 
establishments will soor he o foat the market Oe cuntnenant ake: 
Wn Of the sources of supmy for hiner The Factor ‘ g Company, F ‘ ttle Fe 
tries, Mexico must depend wholl Ar) has been ir ted wit! ' ‘ 
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extent of $1 


7 Davenport ro 
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business, which is said 
seve! years Some machinery shipment 
; } en to the Orient in the Japanese liners, 
‘ rn Lil e their schedules Cargoes of lumber 
et] dw nillions of dollars have been tic 
. e risks have been determined upon 
tored in the holds of ships in our 
for tructions from the owners to leave port 
: ! Amer n vessels in the Pacific have not 
the walt 
TY Victor Ex ne Company, Chic 
ne! ( ts representative, W. J 
Se tle its headquarters A site fr 
ow being selected. Lewis, Andersor 
Veq szumber Company, Oak I] 
1 ‘ porated | Cc. O. Hill, Harry § 
W 0% ck, fe 525,( It plans the erect 
t ! Wash., has votes 
t ( ur’ tear pump Oo 
t 
> R Powel & Light C"¢ 
K ‘ fi l rticles o incorporat 
Meke Zie Cot x W rn nd H H Boomer, S 
( ’ na ( pit il stock of $4 
on of power plant on the S 
y inits of on hy eactl Pre 
( o ti} ear 
‘5 De Cor Kal I 
nt destrove I fire 
sey Te n eT that th, 
\ Mi 1 & Water ( 
\ t 7% Patr 
( K \I Wheel 
I pital ste 
\ é 
( , Aber 
W Ww. |} 
© S Bal ( 
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witl 
Catalogues Wanted 
‘ l ( I M 
I I 
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1 ' 
tool Ss 
is il 
O Au 
i ( Str re { 
( ( ] l or ( 
I ze oft its i I 
ber Com} Jacquet FB 
I e tl é royed |} I 
] na ol simi 
( ow I o¢ ( tharir 
rel l s planing 
\ igt id, Toronto, 
will ere plant for tl 
T< 
( Pulp & Paper Compa 
Q has had plans drawn for the 
d turbines in its mill 
Windsor Lumber Company, Camero! 
\ ndsor, Ont proposes to erect a pl 
hine driven by individual motor 
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Government Purchases 


Trade Publications 


Oil Engines.— 


ding ay ‘ 11) I ‘ Nin Ux 


Contractors’ Equipment. — k 


Dust Blower.—] 


Lathe Attachment.—Gal 


rt ( 
| es 
es S 
pe j i 
t 
Steel.—H b St ‘ 1 S 
‘ r ‘ 


Tackle.— 


Block and 
St suis, M 


Bolt Threading.—> 


Internal Combustion Engines,.— 


Air Compressors,.— S 


Melting Ladles and Shear Blades.— 
OK Wor | tee et Wi 


Sterage Batteries.— 


give followe 


THE 


Lathe Tools.—Re¢ Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn 

( rue N Mentions a line of tools wit} serted cut- 

l nd planing and shaping machines 

O The re | dvantages claimed for these tools re freedom 
. nereased output The various types of 
ted and briefly described, with tables of the 

h th can be supplied and a practi table of 
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S ed d its ap 
WN te 
ghting tarting and lighting ' 
at. 

. gr Ss emented by 1 nu 
gray. 

’ th I King ot storage 
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‘ there re 1 umb 
W- 

views of various batts 


Basket and Box Machinery.—Sarana: Com 
Vict Collectio of bullet “ oa 
e 
r e bulletin |} : 
0 
he bulletins er the 
‘ with brief : 
pecifi on tables 
Rolling Mills.—St Machinery Com, wood 
| Catalogue This z 
llustrating ‘ 
, son ail an oling 
t t nd dimension table Ww the 
‘ illustrations are sented 
oo! Laing ind cross ro 1 wire 
I 1 roller bearing vith the 
riefl described tion is 
wire drawing mach 
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ds and feeds is also given Mention is ide of a 
ogs, all of which are also illustrated 
Hinges and Metal Stamping.—C. J. Root Company, 


Bristol, Cataiogzus Describes a line of wi 


ought brass 
ted, there 
ilogue, the illustrations with 
Ze being relied upon to tell the story. 


tee nges and stampings As might be expe 


no text in the cat 


Metal Advertising Novelties.—S. D. Childs & Co. 1% 
South Clark street, Chicago, Ill Pamphlet. Presents a large 
be engravings of various metal advertising novelties, 


pocket ash 


ghts, et All of the 


dis nd can be 


coins, trays, letter openers, 
illustrated are 


finished in practically any of 


novelties 


Centrifagal Pumps.—DeLav: Steam Turbine Company, 


J Catalogue B Describes the characteristic, 

re, testing, selection and adaptation to Va- 

e al multi-stage centrifugal pumps for all 

he s The text of the catalogue is sup 

é merous line and halftone engravings of the 


installations Mention is also 
ge gears and turbine-driven wate works 


with views of 


Corliss Engines and Alternating-Current Genera 
tors.— lror Works Company, 3urlington, lowa 

f Covers line of Corliss engines which are 
I d to alternating-current generators. A brief 

the engine and generator is given, together 


engraving followed by a description of the 


ews of some of the parts. The floor plat 

set is presented, together with a table of 

different sizes of. engines connected to 50, % 

60-cycle, three-phase, alternating-current gi 

at yn the size of exciter, engine and flywheel re 
rious generators are included 


Steel and Malleable Iron.—Acme Steel & Malleable Irom 


Buffa N. ¥ Circular. Deals with the metals 
which include two grades of steél 
Data on the strength of these metals 


ses 10 


ef statements of the 


Recording Liquid Meters.—Yarnall-Waring Company, 


~ elphia, I Pamphlet entitled “The Lag 
er Plant Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 88. 188 

the Lea V-notch recording liquid 

s of liquid measurements including boiler 

harge, industrial liquids of all k nds, cya 

tion flow, et The value of a recording 

lvantages of measuring boiler feed and 

d the various methods of wate 

discussed, following which there is 8 

ition of the instrument, together with 

ous types made The appl itions of 

t purposes are discussed and reports of 

em ided. <A partial list of users and & 

, tables, giving the capacities, dimen- 


gehts of the several types are i” 
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